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THE FRONTIER HOUSE. 


‘I sax return before dark,’ said Edward Abbot to his 
young wife, as he kissed their boy, and laid it in her arms. 
‘There is no danger, Rebecca.’ 

‘But my dream of those frightful savages, Edward,’ said 
she. 

‘Oh! that should not frighten you,’ he replied. ‘ Remem- 
ber you had been hearing Indian stories all the evening, and the 
wise man says, ‘a dream cometh through the multitude of bu- 
siness,” which our good Mr. Walker explains as meaning what- 
ever most engrosses our thoughts, particularly just before we 
fall asleep. ‘There have not been any traces of the savages 
discovered this season, and I should be sorry to raise an alarm 
in the town merely on account of a dream.’ 

‘But you know, Edward, they are a secret, as well as terri- 
ble enemy,’ said Mrs. Abbot, and raised her mild eyes to her 
husband’s face with that pleading expression, when tears seem 
ready to start, and yet are checked by the fear of giving pain 
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to the one the heart loves, that a fond husband finds it so diffi- 
cult to withstand. 

_‘T will not go to the garrison to-day,’ said he, laying down 
his hat. 

‘ But you promised your father, and he expects you on im- 
portant business,’ said Mrs. Abbot. ‘You must go. 1 know 
my fears are childish, but they shal! not make me wicked. | 
am too apt to think my security depends entirely on your pres- 
ence. I forget the One mighty to save can defend me, and 
that trust in Him is a shield to the Christian. You had better 
go. 
‘Not without you,’ said her husband, who now began to feel 
the fears she was endeavoring to shake off. ‘ Come, prepare 
our little Edward, and we will go down together. If there has 
been any alarm, we will not return to night.’ 

Rebecca paused a few moments, as if considering her bus- 
band’s proposition. The subtilties of the ancient schoolmen 
are not so perplexing, so difficult of explanation, so contradic- 
tory, as are often the feelings and wishes of the human heart. 
Scarce five minutes had elapsed since Rebecca would have 
thought permission to accompany her husband would have ob- 
viated every inconvenience, and been attended with no danger. 
But other considerations now arose. Edward had been sum- 
moned to attend a public meeting on affairs of the town. 
Should she go with him it might excite notice, for the ladies of 
those days seldom visited ; ard should inquiries be made she 
could hardly satisfy them without alluding to her fears, and then 
her dream must be told to justify her fears, and there was no 
telling where or when the excitement would stop. And, more- 
over, her husband might incur reproof from the elders for lis- 
tening to his wife’s fears and dreams, and thus raising agitations 
among the people. All these things might occur, because the 
wife of Edward Abbot could not stay alone one afternoon. 

‘TI will have more fortitude, Edward,’ said Rebecca, smiling. 
‘1 will not make a fool of you, though I appear like one my- 
self. I will notgo. It is nearly a mile, and you have no time 
to spare to carry the babe, or wait for me, and I ought not to 
go—so do not let me hinder you another moment.’ 

It was in vain Edward urged her to accompany him. The 
more she saw his generous anxiety on her account, the more 
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she labored to suppress her fears, till finally she persuaded him, 
and herself too, that she felt no uneasiness at all from the pros- 
pect of passing three hours alone—and Edward departed. 

How much interest is given to the ruins of a temple, castle, 
or fortification, by having a story of suffering, a legend of love, 
or tale of heroism connected with the memory of the crum=. 
bling fabrics! Even a rugged mountain or narrow lake, if*as- 
sociated with the history of human feelings and passions, be- 
comes more attractive to the cultivated mind than the resorts of 
fashion. But of this romantic kind of interest: the’ wild and 
beautiful places of our own land are nearly destitute. Improve- 
ment does not pause in its career, to preserve a relic of the 
olden times, and industry labors to convert everything into a 
source of immediate profit. This course of proceeding is 
doubtless most convenient, but it may be questioned whether it 
be the most patriotic. The love of country is a species of 
pride, compounded of lofty and sacred recollections of the 
worth and achievements of our ancestors, and that vanity which 
is fostered by knowing the importance which other nations at- 
tach to our history and traditions. Probably Scott’s ‘ Lady of 
the Lake’ imparts more national pride to a Scotsman than he 
would feel in contemplating a rail-road from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don. This pride, created by the productions of genius, is per- 
fectly compatible with our republican habits and institutions. 
Indeed, nothing would more contribute to deepen, to perpetu- 
ate the love of liberty and our country, than well-told legends 
of our ancestors. Their piety, ardor, sufferings, constancy, 
and courage, and ultimate success would form themes lofty, 
tender, or romantic, and yet differing materially in character 
from the adventures of European romance. Our fictions, if 
well narrated, would now excite more intense interest than the 
feats of knights or the fortunes of princes, because the deeds 
of American daring were performed by men either to defend or 
perpetuate principles, rights, and possessions, which the en- 
lightened and liberal of every country feel to be most interest- 
ing and important, and compared with which, the wild deeds of 
chivalry and the exploits of the crusaders appear disgusting or 
preposterous, criminal or trivial. 

This little sketch, however, does not pretend to be even a 
sample of what may be wished, and, indeed, expected from 
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the gifted spirits of our land. It is only the record of conju- 
gal and maternal love, the same in all ages and in every nation. 

The house of Edward Abbot stood on the western bank of 
the Merrimack, nearly a mile from the present village of Con- 
cord, then called Rumford. Edward was the first who had 
ventured to reside at such a distance from the garrisons or for- 
tified houses, and he had thus obtained the reputation of re- 
markable courage, of which he was quite as proud as a dashing 
blade of these polished days would be in accepting a challenge 
toa duel. His wife, too, participated in his triumph, and the 
wish to spare him mortification was a powerful motive to in- 
spire her with resolution to overcome her own fears and allow 
him to depart, when from the presentiment she felt that danger 
was nigh, she would, by the superstition of the times, have 
been justified in detaining, or, at least, accompanying him. But 
she saw him depart without tears, watched him from the small 
window till he entered the forest, and then betook herself to 
her household concerns. Yet she could not forbear going fre- 
quently to the door, and sometimes she would go forth and gaze 
all around their little domain, and then watch the progress of 
the sun, with an expression of countenance that, to an observ- 
er, would instantly have revealed the agitation and anxiety her 
heart was suffering. Everything abroad was in perfect quiet- 
ness. There was scarce a breath of air perceptible, and the 
waters of the Merrimack flowed without a ripple. The calm 
July sky looked a deeper and more heavenly blue, seen as it 
was by Rebecca from a spot circumscribed by tall trees, now 
clothed with such a fulness of foliage as made the forest look 
dark and almost impenetrable. Close around the house were 
planted corn and vegetables, and a field of wheat, in front of 
the dwelling, stretched in unbroken green to the river’s brink. 
There was not a sound to be heard, save the chirping of a rob- 
in, that had built her nest on a chestnut which stood close to 
the southeast corner of the house, the only tree suffered to 
grow within the inclosure of Edward. The young birds were 
fully fledged, and, under the guidance of the parents, were 
about quitting their nest. Rebecca watched their movements, 
the old birds now encouraging, now seeming to chide their tim- 
id offspring, till finally they reached the woods and all disap- 
peared. Slight as the circumstance was, it touched Rebecca 
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with a sense of her loneliness. ‘ Even the birds have left me,’ 
said she to herself, and, pressing her boy closer to her bosom, 
she burst into tears. Rebecca might well be excused these 
tears and feelings, for, though a wife and mother, she was hardly 
seventeen. And then Rebecca possessed an advantage that, 
in the eyes of young gentlemen, cancels all feminine weaknesses 
—she was very beautiful. A lady now displaying similar 
charms, would, for her face, be entitled to the epithets of di- 
vine, angelic, Grecian, Madonna, while the gracefulness of her 
figure would be well understood by all, travelled or untravelled, 
if but compared with the Venus de Medicis. But the primi- 
tive language of our excellent ancestors conveyed the idea of 
beauty without all this waste of words. They simply and briefly 
called Rebecca ‘an exceeding comely young woman.’ Yet 
Rebecca felt no pride on this account, nor ever dreamed of 
gaining the admiration of any one except her husband. There 
was then but little of what we call social intercourse, meaning 
balis, parties, &c. among the people ; but there was deep, and 
fervent, and faithful domestic affection. The former has great- 
ly improved since the period of which I am writing ; but, if we 
credit the bard, and believe that 


‘Corruption shakes, when Peril could not part 
‘The Love, whose deadliest foe is human art!’ 


we must not imagine every advantage is reserved for our own 
times. 

Rebecca watched the sun till it had sunk behind the western 
hills, and then she watched its beams on the clouds till the last 
faint tints had departed, and, fixing her eyes steadfastly on that 
part of the forest from which she expected to see her husband 
emerge, she sat at the door, with her child in her arms, watch- 
ing in vain for his appearance. ‘The room into which she oc- 
casionally glanced, looked so gloomy and desolate she could 
not endure to enter it. Indeed, as the evening waxed later, and 
her fears increased, she sometimes imagined she saw strange 
figures, and faces with gleaming eyes, such as she had beheld in 
her dream, moving around the dusky apartment. Ashamed of 
these fears, and knowing -her husband, when he came, would 
chide her for thus exposing herself and her child to the evening 
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dews, she breathed a prayer to Him who stilled the tempest— 
and entered the house. Her first care, after placing her infant 
in his cradle, was to light a candle, and then, more reassured, 
she took her bible. ‘The bible was the talisman of our ances- 
tors. It guarded them from evil, and guided them to good. Its 
pages were a direction in every difficulty, and its promises a re- 
source in every trial. Rebecca read and prayed, altérnately, 
mingling the idea of Edward, his safety and return, with every 
thought and wish ; but still he came not. She had no means of 
ascertaining the lapse of time, except by the length of candle 
consumed, or the stars, as there was no moon ; but she conjec- 
tured it must be past midnight. Again and again she went forth 
and examined with searching glance around, but nothing could 
she see except the dark forest, in the distance, and, close 
around her dwelling, the black stumps that stood like sentinels 
on guard, while nothing was heard save the soft murmur of the 
water, and, at times, a low rustling as the breeze stirred the 
leaves of the chestnut tree. At length, as she stood at the cor- 
ner of her house, beneath the shade of that tree, looking earn- 
estly towards the woods, she thought she perceived something 
emerge from their shadow. If it did, it vanished instantly. 
She kept her eyes fixed on the spot. A bright starlight ena- 
bled her to discern objects quite distinctly, even at a distance, 
especially when her faculties were roused and stimulated both 
by hope and fear. After some time, she again, and plainly, 
saw a human figure. It rose from the ground, looked and 
pointed towards her house, and then again disappeared. She 
recollected her light. It could be seen from the window, and 
probably had attracted the notice of the savages, whom, she 
could no longer doubt, were approaching. ‘They had, as she 
fancied, waylaid and murdered her husband. They were com- 
ing to capture, perhaps murder, her and her child. What 
should she do? She never thought of attempting to escape 
without ber babe ; but in what direction should she fly, when, 
perhaps, the Indians surrounded the house ? There was one 
moment of terrible agony, when the mangled form of her hus- 
band seemed before her, and she heard, in idea, the shrieks of 
her babe beneath savage tortures, till her breath failed, and _rea- 
.son seemed deserting her. But she made a strong effort to 
recall her wandering senses, and then, with her eyes and clasp- 
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ed hands raised to heaven, she took her resolution. With a 
noiseless step she entered her dwelling, extinguished the light, 
took her infant in her arms, and again stole softly forth, creep- 
ing along in the shadow of the house till she reached the spot 
from whence she had first seen the object that alarmed her. 
Here she stood perfectly still. Her infant lay on her bosom in 
profound sleep, as quiet and seemingly as breathless as though 
his spirit had already departed. She did not wait long before 
the satne figure again rose, looked around, and then sank down 
as before. The moment it disappeared Rebecca passed swift 
and softly as a shadow over the space that separated the house 
from the chestnut tree. This tree was an uncommonly large 
one, and there was a separation of the trunk into two branches, 
about three feet from the ground, where Rebecca thought it 
possible she might be concealed. She gained it, and placed 
herself ir a position which allowed her to watch the door of 
her dwelling. All was silent for a long time—more than an 
hour, as she thought, and she began to doubt the reality of 
what she had seen, imagining she had been deceived and taken 
a stump for a human figure, and she was about to descend from 
the tree, where her situation was extremely uncomfortable, 
when suddenly a savage crept by her between the house and 
tree. As another and another followed, it was with difficulty 
she suppressed her screams. But she did suppress them, and 
the only sign she gave of fear was to press her infant closer to 
her bosom. They reached the door, and a sound of surprise at 
finding it open, was uttered by the first savage, and replied to by 
the second, in the Indian language. After a short consultation 
they entered, and Rebecca soon saw a light gleam, and supposed 
they had kindled it to search for her. Her pulse beat wildly ; 
yet still she hoped to escape. It was not probable that they 
would search a tree so near the house ; they would rather sup- 
pose she had fled to a distance. Presently a crackling noise 
was heard in the house, the light flashed from the door and win- 
dow, the Indians raised their wild yell as they rushed out, and 
danced around with frantic gestures, and Rebecca saw that the 
house was on fire. 

Still, the only sign she gave of fear was, as she unloosed the 
handkerchief from her neck and threw it over her child’s face, 
to screen his eyes from the glare of light that might awaken 
him, to press him closer and closer to her heart. 
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The house was unfinished ; there was no plastering to delay, 
for a moment, the progress of the fire, which had been kindled 
in the centre of the apartment, and fed by all the combustibles 
the savages could find in the dwelling. The flame streamed up- 
wards, and soon caught the rafters and boards, and it seemed 
scarce five minutes from the time Rebecca first saw the light 
till the blaze burst through the roof. The atmosphere, rarified 
by the heat around the burning building, suddenly expanded, 
and the colder and more dense air rushing in, it seemed as if 
the wind had violently arisen, and it drove the thick smoke, and 
showered the burning cinders directly on the chestnut tree. 
Rebecca felt the scorching heat, while the suffocating vapor al- 
most deprived her of the power of respiration. She grew 
dizzy, yet still; the only movement she made was to turn her 
child a little in her arms, that he might be more effectually shield- 
ed from the smoke and cinders. At that moment one of the 
savages approached, in the wild movements of his war dance, 
close to the tree. An eddy of wind swept away the smoke ; 
the light fell full on the pale face of Rebecca: her eyes, as if 
by the power of fascination, were rivetted on the !ndian; his 
fiery glance was raised towards her, and their gaze met. The 
savage gave a start, and the note of his war song was shriller as 
he intently regarded his victim. Suddenly he turned away. 
Rebecca murmured a prayer, and resigned herself to death, as 
she heard them all send forth a prolonged whoop. . 

‘My boy! my husband! we shall meet, we shall all meet in 
heaven !’ she mentally cried. 

But why did not the savages approach ? She listened, looked 
around ; the whole clearing was illuminated by the bright glare, 
and she saw the three Indians flying, with the speed of frighted 
deer to the covert of the wood. She did not pause to consid- 
er what had caused their flight ; but, obeying that instinct which 
bids us shun the present danger, she sprang from the tree and 
rushed towards the river. She recollected a spot where the 
bank projected, beneath which, during the summer months, the 
bed of the river was nearly dry ; there she should, at least, be 
secure from the fire. 

And there she sheltered herself. Her feet were immersed 


. in water, and she stood in a stooping posture to screen herself 


from observation should the savages return to seek her. But 
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her infant slumbered peacefully. None of her fears or dangers 
disturbed his repose; and when the morning light allowed her to 
gaze on his sweet face, tears of joy and thankfulness flowed fast 
down her cheeks, that she had been enabled thus to shield that 
dear, innocent one from the savages and the flames. 

Soon after sunrise she heard sounds as of people approach- 
ing, and soon recognised the voices of her friends from the gar- 
rison. Rebecca and her child were conveyed to the village, 
which her husband, she found, had left about sunset on the pre- 
ceding evening. ‘Nothing was known, or could be discovered 
of his fate ; the inhabitants had been alarmed by the light from 
the burning building, and as soon as the morning was sufficient- 
ly advanced to aliow them to penetrate the forest, they hasten- 
ed to discover the cause of the fire. 

Grief for the loss of her husband, combined with the terrors 
she had suffered, threw Rebecca into a violent fever, and her 
life was despaired of ; but just as the disorder seemed approach- 
ing a fatal termination, Edward Abbot arrived at Rumford. He 
was surprised, while walking homeward, by four Indians, one 
of whom seized his rifle, while another struck him such a blow 
on the head with his tomahawk, as totally to deprive him, for 
several hours, of all recollection. 

When he did recover he found himself lying at the foot of a 
tree, his hands bound and an Indian guarding him. All efforts 
to escape he found would be in vain, and he silently submitted 
tohis fate. About day, the three savages joined the one who 
guarded him, and, conversing hastily a few moments, they be- 
gan a hurried march. Edward perceived one of the Indians 
examining him often and attentively. At length, on the fourth 
day, as the savage was alone with the prisoner, he, by signs, 
questioned Edward concerning the house where he used to re- 
side. Edward made, on the white birch with a coal taken from 
their fire, a drawing of his little plantation and house, including, 
of course, the chestnut tree. The Indian surveyed it in silence, 
and Edward thought no more of the matter. Early the next 
morning Edward was awakened by the same Indian, who mo- 
tioned him to rise, and follow him. The rest of the party were 
not in sight. Edward obeyed, and followed him two days, 
travelling rapidly, till suddenly he found himself on the borders 
of the Merrimack. The Indian then pointed in the direction 
of Concord, and instantly disappeared in the woods. 
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It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that Edward’s presence 
operated much more favorably on Rebecca than had all the 
remedies prescribed by the good Doctor Carter, and she soon 
recovered. The conduct of the Indian excited great curiosity, 
and made much talk in the village; but, for a long time the 
mystery baffled all conjecture. After many months, an Indian, 
who could speak English, explained the secret. 

It seemed that several years before Rebecca was married, an 
Indian, with his wife and child, came into the house of her 
father, and asked for food. The old people were absent,’ and 
a hired man, acting as many do when ‘clothed in a little brief 
authority,’ ordered them from the house. Rebecca, then a 
playful, laughing girl, interposed and prevented them from being 
thus inhospitably treated. She brought forth the best food the 
house afforded, and. took the Indian babe in her arms and fed 
it; and to that act of charity, so gracefully performed, she was 
indebted for her own, and her child’s life, and her husband’s 
liberty. —E itor. 


MAXIMS. 


Great consequences, like great folks, sometimes owe their 
greatness to small causes, and little incidents. The minutia 
are of great importance in all critical undertakings. 

Great acquirements are great temptations. 

All extraordinaries will soon subside. 

Be the motives to excess or ostentation what they will, the 
indulgence is always attended with injury to the moral feelings. 


( 555 ) 


THE ANGEL OF HADLEY. 


The Hamlet’s gathered Peasantry have come 
Unto the house of prayer. No earthly food 

Hath passed those lips since dawn, that open now 
But to commune with Heaven. No sleep hath closed, 
Through the past vigils of the night, those lids 
That now are raised imploringly on high. 

By fasting and by prayer they seek the aid 

Of Him, the God of Battles, to defend them 
Against the battle’s peril; for the foe, 

The ruthless red man of the forest haunts, 

Has sent his gage of fight ;—the poisoned shaft, 
Wrapped in the serpent’s skin, that direst token 
Of deadliest enmity. E’en now they start— 

Amid their orisons they start to hear, 

If that the wind should waft the war-whoop’s din. 
The sire quick glancing on his blooming girl, 
Gnashes his teeth, misgiving those same beauties 
Doomed for a savage-bride. The mother strains 
Her little-one, yet closer to her breast, 

As if to still its throbbings ; while the kiss, 

The fevered kiss, she prints upon its forehead, 
Burns with the thought one hour may find it gashed 
By the fell scalping-knife. God help the sufferers! 
The Christians’ God give succor. 


As they rose 
From their prostration, and the eye that turned 
From outward forms while seeking inward light, 
Had looked upon its fellow once again— 
Lo! there stood one among them, yet not of them ; 
Stranger alike in stature, garb, and mien, 
Reverend in aspect, yet of martial bearing, 
Champion or Seer, or both, - (such as beseemed 
Moses of old, or Jephthah; him who spread 
The mystic fleece ; or him whose mandate staid 
The sun’s decline.) He stood and spake, 
And proffered, in the courteous phrase that asks 
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The Angel of Hadley. 


The leave it might command, his services,— 
As one not wholly ignorant of warfare,— 

To marshal them to combat, in His name 
Whose aid they had invoked, trusting that He 
Would make that combat, conquest. 


On his speech 
Confiding awe attended, while the swains 
Admired to hail the present miracle, 
Wrought in their cause. 


* * * * * 


The rescue is achieved ! 
The mortal strife is done—the desperate yell 
Of threat or triumph still; the savage quelled. 
The victor villagers regain their homes, 
Unscath’d by torch or tomahawk ; but he, 
Whose counsel and whose conduct proved him sent 
Their angel of deliverance, where was he, 
Who came and saw and conquered, and was gone? 
Even as the wind that comes and goes at will, 
Unscann’d by human men, with wholesome breath 
Chasing foul mists before it, so he came 
And passed; but whence he came, or where he passed, 
Is hid with those unutterable words, 
Which e’en the favored one of Tarsus deemed 
For human ear unlawful, though caught up, 
In his ecstatic hour, to highest heaven, 
And given the freedom of its holy city. 


IIadley! the calm of thy sequestered haunts, 
All undisturbed, hath now so long remained, 
Scarce the way faring man, who rests awhile 
On thy green turf, deems it e’er stained with blood. 
The fiendish shout of war that once had scared 
Thy vestal echoes from their sacred cells, 
Gives place to cheerful sounds of bird or bee, 
Of sportive childhood, rural industry, 
Or rustic revel. To thy peaceful sons 
* easons return,—the spring its blossoms shower, 
/ ad summer spreads its fruits, and autumn gathers 
Its ripened corn beneath the harvest moon, 
And finds them safe in cottage or in field, 
With none to make them fearful. Times are changed 
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Since Hadley’s angel came to its defence. 

Almighty and mysterious providence ! 

How they arechanged! Where once the forest-born, 
Lord of the soil and hunter of the wild, 

Roved all at large, where his keen sight could pierce, 
Or his fleet foot could travel ; now he sees 

Erst the pale pilgrim to this western shore, 

Who once was fain to sue for sufferance, 

Now grasping all, and to its ancient owner 
Grudging a little earth for charity ! 

The times, indeed, are altered !—to our shame— 
They are reversed ; our hearth-stones are secure— 
*Tis we have menaced theirs. And if again 

Might a descending angel quit his sphere, 

Mission’d to visit earth, his aming sword 

Would now be turned to guard their way of life 
From our encroaching outrage. Yet awhile, 

A few more moons, and like the scattered leaves 

Of the departing year—whose faded pride 

Their fallen race resembles—they are gone— 
Strewn on the earth, their first, last heritage! 

E’en now, perchance, high on his own Mount Hope, 
The mighty presence of their Sachem’s shade 
Summons his warriors to rejoin their sires, 

Beyond the boundaries of this nether world, 

Where wider hunting-grounds shai] tempt the chace, 
And richer lakes shall freight the full canoe, 

And no white wanderer, of the faithless deep, 

Shall rob them of their own. 


In President Styles’ account of the Regicides, a curious and somewhat 
rare work, may be found the incident on which the foregoing lines were 
founded. The ‘ Angel of Hadley,’ appears to have been Gen. Gorre; 
albeit Sir Walter Scott, in the novel wherein he refers to this rescue, has 
ascribed it to Wautey, with an inaccuracy but too common in that emi- 


nent writer. 
Boston, 1836. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON SOCIETY.* 
By Mrs. A. H. L. Phelps. 


When we met, nearly four years ago, to consult on the expe- 
dience of forming a society, as I looked around on the small 
number on whom we could rely for aid, and reflected that these 
were almost wholly occupied with cares and labors in their own 
domestic circle, I acknowledge that my expectations were fee- 
ble ; I was ready to say ‘ we can do nothing.’ But, as I per- 
ceived among some of our little number, ‘faith as a grain of 
mustard seed,’ I remembered who it was that said § faith can re- 
move mountains,’ and took courage. [Here follows a state- 
ment of the doings of the society since its formation, in respect 
to furnishing books for a Sunday school, and village library, 
and assisting in the support of the village pastor. | 

Previous to the formation of our society, our little village 
enjoyed no regular ministration of the sacred word, or of the 
ordinances of religion—our consecrated house of worship was 
either closed on the sabbath or presented but a gloomy picture 
of desolation to the ‘two or three’ who occasionally gathered 
together, to join in the prayers and praises of the church, as 
set forth in our liturgy. The Sabbath was profaned by the 
young, in idly sauntering about our pleasant hills and fields, for- 
getful of Him who created the world, and man to praise Him ; 
while, to their parents, the day was one of slothful inaction, or 
spiritual darkness. Our children were, indeed, offered the 
privilege of a sabbath school, which a few persevering individ- 
uals attempted to support ; but seeing around them little regard 
for religion, the number of pupils was small, and those irregular 
in their attendance, and careless of improvement. In reflect- 
ing parents, the prospect of thus bringing up their families, like 
heathen in the midst of a Christian land, was gloomy beyond 
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the power of expression. ‘Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy,’ might be repeated to the child; but seeing around 
him no sanctification of the sabbath, the precept was lost, be- 
cause not enforced by example. Our infants could not be de- 
voted to God in baptism, for no priest ministered at the altar ; 
in sickness we had no sympathizing pastor to speak to us of the 
consolations of the gospel, and we or our families or neighbors 
might die and be laid in our graves without the rites of Chris- 
tian burial, except some clergyman of a neighboring place 
charitably came to perform the sacred office. 

The bread of life was seldom broken to us, and then by the 
hands of strangers : we were truly as ‘sheep without a shep- 
herd.’ 

But what a cheering contrast, to this gloomy picture, has 
been presented to us under the privileges which we have of 
late enjoyed in the rebuilding of our Zion. The cheerful sound 
of the sabbath morning bell now awakens our spirit to a con- 
sciousness of the blessings and enjoyments of that holy day : 
we gather our little ones, and with our families and neighbors 
assemble in the house dedicated to the worship of God. We 
humble ourselves before Him : we acknowledge that ‘ we have 
done those things which we ought not to have done, and that 
there is no health in us.’ As sinners, all needing forgiveness of 
each other, and of God, we join our voices in repeating, ‘ for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.’ In the courts of the Almighty, we listen to the reading of 
his holy word, and learn our duty towards Him and towards 
our fellow-creatures. Are these things not enough to soften 
our cold and selfish hearts ? Are we still unsubdued, worldly, 
and uncharitable ? Behold the feast of love provided for us by 
a crucified Redeemer : yes, even for us, sinners as we are ; for 
while we were yet sinners he had mercy on us, and he loved us 
before we loved Him. Let us then kneel at the altar of our 
God, casting the burden of our sins at the foot of the cross, 
and strengthen our souls by the heavenly manna provided for 
us ; and as we go from His house and His table, let us resolve, 
by his grace, to ‘let our light so shine before men, that they 
may see our good works and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven.’ 

That we enjoy our present religious privileges should be the 
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cause of much gratitude; and we may also indulge in the 
pleasant reflection that we have assisted in procuring these priv- 
ileges ; and that, in the providence of God, our weak efforts 
have been blessed and made productive of good. We can see 
in past events that God is willing to be gracious, and to aid us, 
if we will assist ourselves. While we were using our weak en- 
deavors to raise something towards the support of the gospel, 
he sent among us one who was willing to devote himself to 
the work of the ministry, with no ambitious desires for this 
world, but asking only a subsistence, and a disposition in us to 
receive the word of life. Humble and obscure as we are, we 
can offer no inducement of wealth, honor or fame to the pastor 
who will cast his lot among us. Those, who are conscious of 
superior abilities, and talents to excite popular applause, would 
turn from us to seek a theatre more fitted for display. But the 
ministry of such pastors is not always profitable ; human learn- 
ing and talents may shed around them light and brilliancy, with- 
out imparting warmth. 

The pastor who lives among us must be one who can find 
his reward in the consciousness of doing good, and his encour- 
agement in the promises made to those who ‘seek not the 
world nor the things of the world :’ he must be willing to fol- 
low his Divine Master ‘ through evil report, and through good 
report, and to suffer many things for his sake.’ 

And here, permit me to urge upon you the duty of providing 
for the temporal wants of our pastor, as far as the means of our 
society can go. When he knows that a few kind females are 
assembled together, to make garments that he may be comfort- 
able, his heart will be cheered by the thoughts of their atten- 
tion, and the duties of his sacred office will seem lightened. 

Though it appears but little that woman can do, their labors 
are, nevertheless, of importance ; though they have not strength 
to labor as the other sex, this deficiency seems, in a measure, 
supplied by the utility of their productions, in promoting the 
comforts of life. It may seem a very trifling thing to spin wool 
into yarn, and knit stockings ; and some men may possibly think 
these operations useful, merely to keep women out of mischief ; 
but if the frosts of winter should find them unfurnished with this 
necessary article, they might then feel that the skill and indus- 
try of women, make up, in some degree, their want of physic- 
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Let us not, then, depreciate our own exertions, but endeavor 
to understand where and how we may be most useful. As 
members of a community, women have an influence, either for 
good or for evil, much greater than they are usually aware of. 
Men have their opposing interests in business, their political 
disputes, and their law-suits ; but these do not embitter society, 
like petty and protracted dissensions, where scandal and gossip 
stand ever ready to add fuel to the flame which discord has 
kindled. These quarrels are not usually confined to those who 
begin them ; the father, brother and husband are drawn into 
them, their prejudices are enkindled, their sympathies are a- 
roused in behalf of those dear to them, and, right or wrong, 
their cause must be maintained. Thus, in time, the peace of 
neighborhoods is destroyed, and hatred and revenge take the 
place of kindness and that ‘charity which thinketh no evil,’ 
which, alone, renders the social state a blessing. It has been 
said, and that truly, that ‘ one tale-bearer is sufficient to disturb 
the peace of a neighborhood.’ Ought we not, then, to frown 
such into silence ? those who come to us with pretended friend- 
ship, to warn us against some one, whom they pretend is our 
enemy, to disturb our peace by jealousies and suspicions ? 
When we find that intercourse with any individual leaves us dis- 
quieted, and with unkind feelings towards others, we should, as 
we regard our own moral character, or peace of mind, avoid 
that person. Slander is said to be the vice of our sex : let us 
make haste to cast away this reproach—not by resenting it, but 
by avoiding the crime. 

I have remarked that the influence of females is very great, 
either for good or bad: I have attempted to show the wretched 
state of society where this influence is exerted on the wrong 
side : it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the influence we 
may have in promoting the peace and harmony of the commu- 
nity in which we live: kind words and actions towards our 
neighbors, a tender regard for their feelings manifested in our 
actions, cannot fail of creating corresponding good feelings in 
hearts susceptible of gratitude and sympathy. The social in- 
tercourse of neighbors, when properly conducted by females, 
has a great tendency to soften the asperities of feeling, which 
often arise among them in the prosecution of their business or 
political plans. - A social visit, in which the members of differ- 
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ent families mingle in friendly and polite intercouse, will often 
leave a kindly feeling which will render men more civil and for- 
bearing in their business transactions. 

Where, then, shall this example of kindness, of politeness, 
and forbearance, which is thus to act upon society, begin ? 
I would say among the mothers ; let them teach their daughters 
the wisdom of discretion, and show that the laws of kindness 
sit upon their own tongues; let them, by their own example, 
teach them to be affable and candid,and to ‘think and speak 
no evil.’ We cannot be sufficiently impressed with the import- 
ance of our influence over our daughters ; but we must one day 
give an account of the manner in which we have exercised this 
influence. 

The characters of the young females who are now coming 
forward in society will be found modelled after that of their 
mothers : they may not, indeed, in ell respects be like them, 
but their general habits of thinking and feeling will be very sim- 
ilar. If mothers would reflect more upon this, would they not 
check themselves in the indulgence of vanity, pride and uuso- 
cial feelings? No mother, whatever may be her own character, 
wishes to have her daughter vicious or unamiable ; but as sure- 
ly as the seal stamps its impression on the pliant wax, so cer- 
tain it is that the character of the mother will leave its impress 
upon the mind and habits of her daughter. 

After having effected so many good objects as our society has 
done, let us not be faint hearted, or weary in well doing. We 
must expect that some will fall off, as the great charm of noy- 
elty ceases to act. We must come to the test, whether we have 
acted from impulse or principle : the former is soon ‘ weary in 
well doing,’ while the latter is persevering and consistent. 
Impulse can effect no permanent good ; principle, alone, ena- 
bles mankind to make those continued eflorts, which are neces- 
sary for such an object. There must also be union among us, 
for without united efforts, nothing effective can be done to- 
wards promoting the good of society. ; 

One of the objects of our association, and a very important 
one it is, is to promote good neighborhood, by bringing those 
together who might not meet elsewhere ; and for this purpose 
our industrious meetings are desirable, even should the amount 
of this labor be inconsiderable, or our industry fail in adding 
greatly to our funds, through a difficulty in disposing of the 
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articles manufactured. It is but a short time that we shall be 
in this worl, to do either good or evil; time is rapidly advanc- 
ing ; gray hairs and the infirmities of age come upon us ere we 
are aware that we havepassed our season of youth. Sickness 
admonishes us of our frailty, and death leaves his footsteps 
among us, and a warning that he will shortly return for us also. 
Soon shall we sleep in yonder quiet grave-yard, side by side : 
those who may now look unkindly upon each other, and cannot 
speak peaceably, must repose in unbroken silence, until that day 
when those that sleep shall rise to appear before God in judg- 
ment! What our hands find to do, let us do quickly. Let us 
apply ourselves to the work of improvement ; let us look care- 
fully to our children and youth, to prepare them for the places 
they must soon occupy in the world, and show them, both by 
example and precept, that the ‘ ways of wisdom are pleasant, 
and all her paths pEaceg.’ 


EXCERPTS. 


The man who tenderly loves his wife will have the greater 
pleasure in lessening her care and heightening her enjoyment. 
The professions that he held out to engage her affections were 
all that language could express ; his conduct that of the warm- 
est attachment ; can a woman, when she feels an increased 
cause for that attachment, bear the sad reverse? A Scotch bal- 
lad very prettily expresses the pleasure an affectionate wife feels 
at the approach of her husband :— 


“ His very foot has music in’t 
When he comes up the stairs.” 


People who affect a shortness of sight must think it the 
height of good fortune to be born blind. 
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TO THE MERRIMACK. 


Hail, Merrimack! once more thy waters greet 
These longing eyes ; once more these weary feet 
Turn from their distant wandering to rest, 
For a few transient moments, ‘neath the shade 

Of the green elder, that o’erhangs, in pride, 
Those banks my feet so oft in childhood prest. 


With gladened heart I view thy pebbly shore, 
Hear the same music that I loved of yore ; 
The gentle ripple of thy silver tide— 
The soflened murmur of the distant sea— 
The whippoorwill upon yon lonely tree— 
The song of boatmen as along they glide. 


I’ve stood where rivers, mightier, far, than thou, 
Roll in their giant track, andI did bow 

In wonder and astonishment, and felt 
My own self-littleness, as they swept along 
In all their majesty and might and song, 
Till in a gush of tears my soul did melt. 


But yet not half so dear to me were they, 

With all their beauty, as they went their way, 
As thou, O Merrimack, my own loved stream; 

Heart-sick of foreign lands, again I turn 

To where thou pourest thy everlasting urn, 

And here I stand entranced as in a dream. 


There’s been a change, a deep abiding one, 
Since last by thee I watched the setting sun; 

A change! but where? for thou art still the same. 
The same old elders cast their shadows round— 
As clear blue waters roll in thee profound 
As when I first was taught to lisp thy name. 


Still there has been a change—not over thee, 
With slow and stealthy step, but over me 
Has the change crept—upon this brow of mine, 
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Which erst was calm as is a summer sky, 
Sorrow has placed a mark that cannot lie, 
And care has set her seal in many a line. 


Thou has not kept one calm and peaceful tide, 

Since, Merrimack, I wandered from thy side ; 
But warring winds have tossed thee to and fro, 

Ruffled thy bosom, and, with hollow roar, 

And angry tumult, thou hast lashed the shore— 
And, fora while, been men’s most deadly foe. 


Type of my life, thou art, for I have seen 

Many and sad reverses—and have been 
A weary voyager o’er life’s fluctuent tide ; 

Delayed by calms, and oft by tempests driven— 

Now sailing calmly, ’neath the smiles of Heaven, 
Taro’ mist, thro’ storm, thro’ sun and shower I ride. 


But mid the mists of doubt around me thrown, 
There is a something that still guides me on, 
Although I see the cataracts foaming bed— 
Feel the next step may plunge me in the abyss, 
Yielding assurance of much future bliss— 
Still Hope's bright Iris bends above my head. 


Now, Merrimack, farewell—thou wilt flow on, 
In many a peaceful year, when I am gone— 
Voices will echoo’er thy evening wave, 
Other than mine—and stranger feet will press 
Those banks, which oft received my fond caress, 
When I am sleeping in an unknown grave. 


Yet you are not for aye—there is a goal 

Which, when you reach, you too must cease too roll ; 
When yonder sky, which stretches now so blue, 

A dazzling canopy of fire shall gleam, 

And ocean heave in waves of glowing flame,— 
Then J shall live—but death will come to you. 


Farewell ! 
CECIL. 
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ANCIENT CITY OF THE INCAS. 


[From Poeppig’s Travels in Peru.] 


* A few leagues from Diezmo are the ruins of an ancient city 
of the Incas, of considerable extent. They occupy the north- 
eastern angle of the plain, separated by alow and stormy chain 
of hills, from the Pampa de Cochamarca, which is about five 
leagues broad. The road passes through it, and, long before 
our approach, we beheld with impatience the widely scattered 
monuments of a people who, in a moral sense, are wholly ex- 
tinct. The Peruvians call it Tambobamba, (the village of the 
plain,) which, supposing it were the only one, would be insig- 
nificant enough. From the great extent of this scattered village, 
we may form some idea of its ancient consequence. Such of 
the houses as are still left, or of which we can trace the re- 
mains, lie scattered without any seeming regularity. We were 
unable to distinguish any roads or streets ; for the high road, 
which has been carried through it, is, probably, of very recent 
date. The detached buildings are pretty equal in size, and are 
separated from each other by small intervals, which seem to 
indicate that each was surrounded by a court-yard. This very 
same style of building is still followed by the Indians of the 
Andes, and even the same mode of erecting the walls has con- 
tinued unchanged, if we except from the comparison the great- 
er negligence of the Peruvians of the present day. The walls 
are built in a circular form, are from thirty to forty paces in 
their outer circumference, and from six to ten feet in height. 
Even allowing something for the rubbish, the size of the old 
Peruvian habiations is very inconsiderable ; for houses of ten 
to thirteen paces in the inner diameter, with a wall at the ut- 
most fourteen feet high, are certainly no palaces. We must 
not, however, expect, at an elevation of 2500 fathoms above 
the level of the sea, to meet with buildings such as Palmyra 
presents to the eye of the astonished European. We stand 
amidst the ruins of a people who were unacquainted with iron, 
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who were, therefore, confined to the use of copper, and sought 
to compensate the want of mechanical aids by untiring perse- 
verance. The materials of which the walls are composed are 
taken from the quarries of the neighboring chain of hills, and, 
though by no means of a durable nature, the builders have been 
so careful in the selection, that the lapse of centuries has made 
but little impression on these walls. The different pieces are 
accurately fitted, and instead of mortar are cemented together 
by a very tough kind of earth, which has become so indurated, 
that nothing but the pick-axe of the superstitious treasure-hunt- 
er could have wrenched them asunder. The most remarkable 
features in the architecture of these ruins are the pointed or bell- 
shaped roofs, which are composed of smaller stones, embedded 
in indurated clay. Ulloa says, very decidedly, that nothing is 
known of the manner in which the Peruvians roofed their hou- 
ses—but that it was most probable they were covered with flat 
wooden roofs, as no trace of vaults or arches has been discov- 
ered amid the ruins, and every thing indicated that the key- 
stone was altogether unknown in that age. The few remaining 
domes of the roofs of Tambobamba are in the form of a bell, 
and from twelve to fifteen feet high. In the thatched roof of 
the modern Indians, we trace the exact imitation of these an- 
cient buildings, and [ was told that the use of cupolas for simi- 
lar small Indian buildings is still very common in the neighbor- 
hood of Cuzco. It is much to be regretted that the only large 
building among these remains should have been partially destroy- 
ed ; as the ignorant people imagined that it was a palace of 
King Inca, as the Peruvians express themselves, and therefore 
concluded that it contained hidden treasures. ‘The mania of 
digging for treasures annually destroys in Peru many ancient and 
remarkable remains, which would probably have withstood both 
time and climate for athousand years. Wherever the Peruvian 
beholds tumuli, evidently formed by the hand of man, or an an- 
cient building indicates the abode of an exterminated people, 
he immediately suspects the existence of the guacas, or caverns, 
which were filled by the Incas, at the time of the conquest, 
with gold and precious stones, and forgotten at the premature 
death of these chieftains, who had buried them from a sense of 
duty, and not chosen any persons as the depositaries of the se- 
cret. The most absurd fables have been invented, and, accord- 
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ing to a tradition coéval with the conquest of this city, there is, 
in a mountain lake, near Cuzco, a gold chain, which went twice 
round the market-place, and of such large proportions that an 
Indian could with difficulty carry a single link of it. Many per- 
sons have ruined themselves by vain attempts to turn aside the 
waters of the lake. These failures did not, however, deter 
others from making similar attempts ; and only three years ago a 
proposal was made to establish a company in Europe, for drain- 
ing a lake in Columbia, in which immense treasures were said 
to have been buried. Electrical phenomena are frequent in the 
Andes of Peru, and even the better informed European travel- 
ler occasionally beholds strange sights, which have something, 
awful about them, when seen at night ina solitary encampment, 
far removed from a human habitation. But the Peruvian of the 
lower class, when he sees a silvery lustre glistening through the 
clouds at midnight from the summit of a lofty mountain, or a 
phosphorescent light shining in the wooded clefts of the lower 
Andes, which is a very common phenomenon in the Montana 
of Huanuco, is immediately persuaded that there are either rich 
veins of silver running along the surface, or that the buried 
treasures of the Incas invite the bold adventurer. To fit him 
for such an enterprise he requires long previous preparation, 
and the observance of a number of precautions, such as only a 
diseased imagination can invent. Amid innumerable ceremo- 
nies and customs, many of which border on criminality, the 
treasure-seeker begins to dig ; if upon this he sees forms that 
seem to mock him, he turns back terrified, and is, perhaps, 
seized with illness. This may easily be accounted for, when 
we learn that the Christian Peruvian, before the commencement 
of his nocturnal labor, throws himself into a state of delirium 
by drinking a strong infusion of the fruit of the scarlet thorn- 
apple, which from this circumstance bears the name hierbu de 
Guacas 6de Guaqueros. (Brugmansia coccinea, Pers.) Oc- 
casionally, indeed, objects of value may have been discorered 
in these tombs, but much more frequently and certainly in all 
the guacas near Huanuco, they are of interest only to the anti- 
uarian, and are rejected as useless by the covetous searcher 
or gold. 
‘Next to the searching for treasure, a false system of econo- 
my, or more properly a great dislike of labor, is often the 
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cause of the destruction of many important ruins. Only a few 
years ago,{the greater part of Haunuco Viejo was demolished, be- 
cause it was proposed to erect two quite unimportant bridges in 
its neighborhood. At this place was a fortress, built in the 
style of the Incas, in an excellent state of preservation, and the 
people being too idle to prepare stones themselves, pulled 
down, with much trouble, the greater part of this beautiful edi- 
fice, for the sake of the large stones of which it was composed. 
Even Garcilasso complains that, in the few years before his de- 
parture for Spain, the stupendous buildings at Cuzco had been 
very much injured, and that the enormous walls of the fortress 
were destroyed by the hands of the Spaniards, which, if left 
to the influence of time alone, might have stood for thousands 
of years.’ 


REFLECTIONS ON WOMEN. 


The uselessness and expensiveness of modern women mul- 
tiply bachelors. 

Vile men owe much of their vileness to women of character, 
who hardly ever scruple to receive them into their society, 
if the men are rich, talented and fashionable, even though 
they have been guilty of ever so much baseness to other wo- 
men. 

* Had I found that a character for virtue had been generally 
necessary to recommend me to the sex—I would,’ says Love- 
lace, ‘had a greater regard to my morals.’ 

Richardson. 


VOL. IX. 48 
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NATURE AND EDUCATION. 


Man, says Dr. Paley, is a bundle of habits ; if this be true 
may we ask who or what forms the bundle ? or, in other words, 
are we most indebted to nature or education for our habits and 
characters ? With all due deference to dame Nature, (and from 
her claims far be it from me to derogate or underrate the many 
gifts she has bestowed upon us,) I must still incline to the opin- 
ion that to the latter we are chiefly indebted for that character 
which may be truly said to constitute the man. True, there 
are many principles inherent in the human breast, which would 
seem implanted there by nature, wholly independent of the in- 
fluences of education—existing, alike, with the untutored sav- 
age and the man of refinement, yet even those we find subser- 
Vient to its power, and yielding to its plastic hand. We do not 
pretend to say that in point of intellect al! men are originally 
equal, or that some do not possess, in a more eminent degree, 
those faculties of the mind which distinguish him as the mas- 
ter work of his Creator, and render him the connecting link be- 
tween earth and heaven ; but that on education, in a great meas- 
ure, depends the development of these faculties and their pow- 
er of attaining that high pitch where, like elevated luminaries, 
they shed around their refulgence over the shades of ignorance and 
folly, enlightening all, within the sphere, by the radiance of that 
immortal spark, which though clogged and fettered by the shackles 
of mortality, still retains a portion of the lustre which it caught 
from the supreme and inexhaustible source from whence it ema- 
nated. ‘ The statue lies hid in the block of marble’—the sculptor 
only finds it ; so the poet, the sage and the philosopher, the great, 
the wise and the good man is often concealed beneath the rubbish 
of ignorance and error, whom a proper education might have 
brought to light, and rendered the ornament of his age and the 
benefactor of his country. When we see the untaught child of 
the forest exhibiting those noble traits of character which ex- 
cite our highest admiration, displaying the keenest powers of per- 
ception, the greatest magnanimity of soul, the most undaunted 
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bravery, and inviolable regard of honor, who can doubt that, 
with a proper education to bend aright his wild aspirings, and 
direct in a proper channel his unbounded curiosity, these gems 
of intellect would raise their possessor to the highest station of 
worth and talent, and render him capable of advancing the 
grand march of knowledge and improvement, and guiding with 
wisdom the important helm of state. Who can read the story 
of the intrepid Tecumseh, the giant warrior of the west, whose 
powerful arm carried dismay and death to bis enemies—and 
scruple that, with the advantages of cvilisation, and the clear 
light of education illuminating the dark chaos of his mental ca- 
pacities, this individual would, like a Washington, a Napoleon, 
or a Bolivar, have united the statesman with the hero, and that 
name which now stands distinguished by deeds of reckless dar- 
ing, been enrolled with those patriots who have rendered them- 
selves the pride of their country and the admiration of the world. 

The influence of education on the moral character are not 
less obvious ; indeed, most of the evils which mar the harmony 
of society and fill our world with misery may be traced to per- 
nicious instructions or early indulgencies. Ask the wretch who 
is about to suffer the just penalty of the law for the commission 
of guilt,—perhaps to expiate upon the gallows that most heinous 
crime for which, by the laws of God and man, his life alone 
can atone, what first turned his feet from the path of rectitude, 
he will, in most instances tell you, that to a bad education or 
neglect of moral instruction is to be attributed that depravity of 
heart which led him on to infamy and disgrace. On this too 
depends very much the fortitude which enables us to support 
the many ills to which flesh is heir to. Take an individual who 
has been nursed in the lap of luxury and indulgence, who has 
never known opposition to his slightest wishes, and has been 
taught to consider the universe subservient to his will, and form- 
ed solely for his happiness—let the fickle wheel of fortune, in 
its unceasing revolutions, cast him on the dark side, (and who 
but may, at some corner of his life, encounter the chill blast of 
misfortune ? ) and, not having learned the lessons of forbearance 
and resignation, he sinks beneath the magnified miseries of his 
situation, the victim of fallacious hopes and unwarrantable ex- 
pectations ; while he who has been taught to yield to the wishes 
of others, to control his own will, and mould hi3 temper to the 
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disposition of those with whom he associates, and above all to 
believe that all things are ordered right by the all-wise Disposer 
of events, who sways with impartiality the destinies of nations, 
goes forth into the world prepared to meet its buffetings with 
calmness and fortitude. He does not expect the tide of life to 
flow on in one smooth and undisturbed current, for he has 
learned that disappointment is the lot of man: the hand of ad- 
versity may fall heavily upon him—he may be bereft of all that 
is dear, and left to wander through the world an isolated being, 
on whose dreary path no ray of friendship ever breaks, and 
whose heart is never cheered by sympathy—yet he sinks not, for 
he believes that all of his afflictions are for some wise end, and 
that duty calls him to submit. Of the effect of education on 
the female character we will not particularly dwell, but will ven- 
ture to assert the unpopular opinion that though not possessing 
an equal share of genius and intellect with their superiors, in 
the works of creation, they have allotted them a small share of 
human understanding, which, if rightly cultivated, would raise 
them from the insignificant votaries of fashion to the scale of 
intelligent beings ; indeed, instances are not wanting of an Edge- 
worth, 2 Hannah More, a Hemans, a Sigourney, to show that 
the female mind may be expanded by the rays of education, 
and even approach the mount of science and of fame ; that it 
is, indeed, no ungenial soil, but, with proper attention, may bring 
forth fruits of far greater worth than those of vanity and affec- 
tation. That the thoughtless devotee of pleasure, who, like the 
giddy insect fluttering round the dazling instrument of its own 
destruction, pursues the gaudy phantom with all the eagerness of 
a deluded fancy, may be rendered an intelligent member of so- 
ciety, capable of filling, with honor, her sphere, and supporting 
the true dignity with which she was originally endowed : in 
short, in whatever point of view the human mind may be con- 
sidered we find it bearing the visible impress of the early in- 
structions by which it was moulded, whether tending to expand 
and exalt, or to stupify and degrade it. And since those pecu- 
liar traits, which we call character, are but exhibitions of the 
state and capacities of the mind, are we not justified in saying 
that on education chiefly depends the character of man ? 


M. A. Q. 
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THE COUNTRY LYCEUM: 


OR, NATURAL AND NECESSARY DISTINCTIONS IN COMPACT 


SOCIETY. 
[By a Rationalist. ] 
CuaptTer I. 


_ Notwithstanding the reputation in literary capacity, enjoyed 
at the present day, throughout every grade of society in the 
United States, it is but a few years since this was very far from 
a general fact. On the contrary, in the interior, especially in 
the southern and western parts, the majority, even of free 
white people, in those districts, were barely able to read and 
write ; and even in New England—that land of schools—these 
primary arts, with the addition of arithmetic, constituted the 
entire exercises of the schools. But the pioneers in all newly- 
sought countries, it is well known, are ignorant and vicious be- 
yond mediocrity ; being refugees from justice, or from the ever- 
grinding arm of pinching poverty, the fathers of whom, by their 
utmost exertions, were but able to make the two ends of the 
year meet, without either encroaching upon the indispensable 
privileges of the other. Of course, among these, much book- 
learning was not to be thought of. Ability to ‘read the bible, 
after a sort,’ was, in truth, the extent of literary capability, in 
most country people, previous to the revolution, even in New 
England. At that period the wife of the more opulent farmer 
rose at dawn of day, in rustic content, and after preparing the 
cellared cream and milk for the cheese, proceeded in bonnet of 
blue, to milk her half dozen cows, and to make ready the milk 
with good brown bread, (well kneaded by her own strong 
arm,) that generated no dyspepsias or consumptions—for the 
breakfast for herself, her husband and children, together with 
the equally sturdy, equally wise, intelligent, and equally regard- 
ed hired man, whom the severe labor demanded by that stub- 
48* 
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born, arid soil, compelled them to employ, for the indispensa- 
ble purpose of elevating, viet armis, the huge rocks of the 
meadow into walls, for their enclosure, and with whom wrought 
the farmer, participating in equal hardship, through equal length 
of time ; to which was superadded the over-work of “ assisting 
the wife in doing the chores about house,’ such as feeding pigs 
and calves, and penning sheep and geese, and the like. But 
these little affairs were matters of peace and tenderness to the 
weaker vessel, and of course beneath the concern of the hired 
man, until his turn arrived to take a wife of his own; which 
time, if the number of the farmer’s cows and sheep would war- 
rant the hire of a maid at thirty-three cents per week to ¢ assist 
in the dairy and in working up the wool and flax ’—would most 
probably come round by the ensuing spring—or, at farthest, 
the next after; so true and unfailing is the maxim that ‘juxta- 
position brings into captivity more hearts than were ever wound- 
ed by all the other arrows in cupid’s quiver.’ 

The wife being thus commodiously secured, the next point of 
interest was the obtaining oxen and cart, to take her, with all 
appurtenances, over the mountains to independent Varmount, 
‘or away beyond the Hudson ;’ or, if brave, daring, and en- 
during to the very utmost courage of the hardy enterprising sons 
of Yankee land, ‘clean away to the far off Genessee, or Sus- 
quehannah country,’—never, alas ! to return again to their loved 
native grounds. Oh, how the recital of these daring adven- 
tures, among bears and Indians, used to make my blood curdle 
in my infantile years ! : 

In such wild wooded regions, squatting among Indians, com- 
pelled to sustain themselves by hunting, fishing, and trapping, 
and naturally and necessarily acquiring complacency in the 
same—where the face of Christian-bred man was a sight, and 
the sound of the chureh-going bell never heard—what wonder 
if the little stock of lettered lore is soon lost ! Even the poor, 
worn, mouse-gnawed testament lies neglected upon the top- 
most shelf of the little cupboard ; and having no primer, from 
which to initiate the children into the mystic elements, it scarce 
occurs to them to attempt instructing them in reading,—an ac- 
complishment that, indeed, they say, is of no use to people ‘in 
their situation.” Thus is it seen how readily, partially enlight- 
ened man, reverts toa state of barbarism, whenever the requi- 
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site stimulants are withheld, and his time occupied in the supply 
of physical demands. Hence may be perceived a natural cause 
why the world of mankind are found so soon after the general 
deluge in an apparently savage state. Such would be the natu- 
ral tendency of things, even though their previous state had 
been liberally enlightened. 

Such being the early character of our new settlements, in 
days but recently gone by, many years must be expected to 
pass, and greatly increased facilities for life as well as informa- 
tion be enjoyed, before literature, even of the most common 
order, could become general in interior situations. Yet, since 
trade has stretched his golden girdle round the globe, embracing 
in its fold the many-beaded, belted monarch of the wilds, and 
led him captive at will, or hunted him from his coverts of snows 
and mountains—how rapidly has the ever-craving, restless white 
man converted his fish-pools, and his bark-thatched tents into 
rolling waterfalls and thundering mill-wheels ; changing his dark, 
gloomy, viewless forests into fruitful orchards and splendid pala- 
ces, that might rival those of the genii of Sinbad and Aladdin. 

In one of these villages that spring up in the forest, as by en- 
chantment, it was my lot, some few years since, to have my res- 
idence. Not now peopled by the hunters of the wild buck, or 
anglers for the old sturdy pout—but deer annibilated, and fish- 
ponds gone to feed canals ; it was filled with wealthy planters, 
cunning craftsmen, peddling merchants, of all degrees, in all 
articles; by physicians from all colleges, and divines of every 
faith, from no college at all; men, taught by the spirit, and sent 
by the spirit to teach to us in the new settlements, that, which 
they themselves assure can be taught only by the spirit. 

* * * 


At the time of my settlement in the village, the inhabitants 
were inartificial dispensers of true country hospitality, sweeten- 
ed with neighborly, soctal feeling, and with all those friendly 
impulses of the heart, which move in all good minds a cor- 
responding sympathy, and are welcomed as a cordial sub- 
stitute for the refinement of manners and taste to be expect- 
ed in populous cities. Schools of a good order were at 
this time being instituted, and a church had recently been 
erected, in which preachers of various denominations of Chris- 
tianity, who came to us successively, preached to the same au- 
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dience, that is, to all the people in the place. Indeed, wealth 
through all the country now began to display itself in the erec- 
tion of manufactories, and rearing up seminaries of learning, 
and temples fordivine worship. But the potent enchantress— 
fashion—had not yet extended her all-transforming wand over 
us. All things as yet moved round as if in one community of 
interest, in quiet undisturbed rotation. No person or thing at- 
tempted to impede the progress of another, or to anticipate his 
aim. Did one person encounter another, after a cordial grasp 
of the hand and social salute he left him and went on, nothing 
fearing, nothing doubting—none being incommoded or alarmed. 
All the people, as I said, collected at the same church, to 
make joint acknowledgment to the one Author of all mercies. 
After service, any one might make a friendly call on any neigh- 
bor, and be certain of a kindly reception : their children in 
harmony attended the same academy, and practised calistheics 
at the same dancing-school ; their youth, one and all, attended 
the same ball, and tripped it together on the light fantastic toe, 
with hearts as light and minds as free. But, alas! in the midst 
of this happy tranquillity, uprose a pair of envious demons—the 
potent prince of fashion—and the wrinkled and hooded Calibran, 
party spirit, that has as many aliases as he has armies to lead 
to battle! Immediately on their emersion, their magic wands 
being whirled around, all fell down and worshipped ; at the same 
instant, certain fairy rings, or mystic ‘ circles’ appeared at once 
enchanting every eye. Under the fascination of the potent 
spell, each suddenly shook off his neighbor, rudely thrusting 
aside the next he might encounter, passing onward for the at- 
tainment of the innermost of these glittering circles, the sole 
value of which appeared to consist in the difficulty of attain- 
ment, from their narrowness admitting but few. For, no soon- 
er had these magicians cast their spells, than the milk of human 
kindness was changed to bitter bile; the whole system be- 
came envenomed, and in the temple of the affections, where, 
hitherto, a desire of approbation had been the least social guest, 
there now appeared a triune deity—envy, hatred, and malice. 
And now, behold, each hand, once so cordial, grasped a cut- 
ting tool, not absolutely an Indian falchion, or a butcher’s cleav- 
er—these are straight-formed implements, against which one may 
guard ; but this fashionable dirk of the would-be bon ton, is an 
insidious thing that one never knows where to look for, or how 
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toevade. Yet, had we one celestial monitor, that occasionally 
visits mortal man, whose power, we trusted, would counteract 
the witching spells of Circe’s machinations ; but, alas! we 
grieve to say that through the aid of the Caliban of party, even 
she became entangled in her wide spread snares. This heaven- 
ly messenger is divine religion. That all should be dazzled or 
hoodwinked by these Pythonic arts, credulity could never ad- 
mit, and argument reduce to a syllogism, if daily observation set 
faith and reason at defiance. At least, with us, if religion her- 
self were not so environed, many well-dressed actors, ‘that filled 
religion’s empty place,’ were found in her snares, where each 
one, dressing out her idol, set it up in the circle into which she 
had thrust herself ; and then she had but to argue in a circle, to 
prove the idol the legitimate object of worship,—thus : * This 
is the true orthodox circle of fashion, therefore this religion is 
orthodox.’ 

Again—‘ This is the religion of the most fashionable people, 
who, of course, are persons of information, and must be better 
judges of truth than you ignorant country people, therefore it 
must be the true religion! What conclusion more logical ! 
Happy is it, that God seeth not as man seeth. Oh how intri- 
cate and tedious is the journey over enchanted grounds! We 
must beg for ‘ great grace, and the strong staff of self-denial,’ 
to hold on our way ; though, perhaps, it may be safest to exert 
manly vigor, and burst at once over the hedge, and bring our 
little village again into unmistified view. 

At this period of mania transmigration, or eager endeavor to 
leap at once from the distaff and the plough to the zenith of sup- 
posed fashion, when each popular sectarian declaimer, as well as 
the wife of each successful planter, or crafty pedlar, who had real- 
ized a greater return of cash or credit than his neighbor, attempt- 
ed upon such respectability to exclude the wives and daughters of 
lesser dealers from the circle of her selected associates, and 
when an excited fermentation about religious orthodoxy had be- 
come agitated by an extreme proselyting zeal—not according to 
knowledge, but exactly in accordance with the ignorance of the 
parties ; and each had set up insidious spies upon the other, in- 
stead of watching each over his own heart, to collect proof 
from the life of the infidelity of their faith—all the genuine, 
fellow feeling and mutual respect and confidence seemed annihi- 
lated. Every one feared freely and truly to express his thoughts, 
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even to those of his own peculiar faith and party, lest his words, 
being reported, might come to the ears of some opposing sect, 
with which it was the aim of all to seem especially catholic or 
tolerant. We willingly impute much of this spirit of party jeal- 
ousy to the newly-excited ambition for appearing. more fashiona- 
ble and genteel, imagining that gentility consisted in exclusive- 
ness—the two principles happening, by mere chance, to be sim- 
ultaneously stimulated,—yet much of it was evidently the im- 
mediate and direct effect of the eagerness for making proselytes 
—very retnote from that precept which saith ‘ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ 

Still, in the very heat of this universal epidemic, there re- 
mained two unambitious, unaspiring, widowed women, (I wonder 
if genuine meekness and disinterestedness are always feminine.) a 
Mrs. Local, an instructress in the fine arts of music and draw- 
ing, and Mrs. Rambler, of no arts, unless the exercise of plain, 
useful, work-day sense is a fine art. She was one of those 
‘good creatures’ with whom every one would be upon good 
terms, and very glad to see, provided no fashionables are by. 
These two ladies agreed in this, that folly had mounted herself 
upon very ludicrous and inconvenient stilts, and cut a most bur- 
lesque figure ; and, having held counsel together, set themselves 
to devise a remedy, and try if some of their would-be exclu- 
sives might not be lured back to their wonted generous sympa- 
thy and good feeling. With this intent, they attempted a con- 
centrating power of attraction, by inviting persons of most pre- 
tension to lettered information, to meet at the house of Mrs. 
Local, for an evening conversation upon the varied literature of 
the day, and the comparative advances making at this period 
by different nations. Lofty subjects: the proposal sounded 
well. The invitation was very generally accepted. The first 
meeting, besides embracing many females, matrons, maidens and 
lasses, included two clerical men, and ten ortwelve students in 
law and medicine ; and in which meeting, besides glancing now 
and then at the several subjects proposed, several conversations 
arose upon the happy tendency of such meetings to awaken 
the attention, enliven society, and stimulate thought, &c. 

Mr. R., the baptist clergyman, highly approved the meeting, 
and spoke of it as in perfect accordance with a long-cherished 
scheme of his own, for bringing about weekly meetings for men- 
tal and moral improvement. 
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Dr. W., a young physician, replied that ‘he, also, had been 
endeavoring to collect the young people for a similar end, when 
he proposed the introduction of remarks upon the sciences of 
nature, particularly chemistry.’ 

All these remarks were approved and seconded by attorney 
M., who, besides his legal pretensions and civil avocations, had 
paid some little attention to horticulture. Thus all seemed to 
experience new pleasure in being together, and in agreeing’ to- 
gether ; and time swam smoothly along, as in the little boat of 
love, wafted by the mild zephyrous breeze of self-complacen- 
cy, unruffled by the surges of envy or malignity. All were 
gratified and delighted. The chief source of which satisfac- 
tion, though the subjects knew it not, was the novel emotion of 
returning good will and fellow feeling, in the members of the 
different churches, and different exclusive circles, who had so 
long been cutting at each other. 

Mrs. Local and Mrs. Rambler received the thanks, compli- 
ments and congratulations of the company. ‘The meeting clos- 
ed; all agreeing to meet again at the house of Mrs. Rambler, 
returned to their homes, self-satisfied and happy in each other. 
True ‘ self-love and social,’ in their operations, must be essen- 
tially the same. 

As I walked home with Mrs. Rambler, whom I had under- 
stood to be the primary mover of the association, expressing 
my own pleasure in their benevolent scheme, and the good 
promise afforded by captivating so surprisingly he feelings of 
our neighbors; conceiving thence, that its effects must be 
permanently good and pleasant. ‘Oh, that they might,’ she 
replied ; ¢ but what a blighting curse is human vanity ! destroy- 
ing even its own offspring! I pray you, sir, not to endeavor 
to excite mine, by hyperbolic encomium of a matter so little in 
itself; yet ber reign must here be short, for already I can espy 
the worm at the root that shall very briefly reduce this night- 
blooming oasis to a loathsome, putrid mass.’ 

‘ How can you draw inferences so hopeless, from so fair a 
beginning ?’ I asked. 

‘ Because the seeds of og were scattered this very even- 
ing. The suggestions of Dr. W., concerning the importance 
of certain natural sciences, are but the preface to the introduc- 
tion, by himself, of wordy lectures, in high technicals, on 
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chemistry, in which he flatters himself with the prospect of as- 
tonishing the audience with his elegant extracts—not genuine 
extracts ‘of roots and yerbs, and sich like plunder,’ as good 
nurse Phillis would do, but of beautiful extracts from profound 
researches into the science, in magic, mystical, oracular terms, 
unintelligible to the hearers, and therefore promising admiration 
of his erudition. This formality, alone, would be chilling, 
where the life of tke thing depends upon the freedom of recip- 
rocal intercourse of thoughts and feelings ; and the jealousy of 
competition—those canker worms it was the primary object of 
the meetings to destroy,—resulting from this course will do 
much more. If these zealous ones get the management of the 
meetings into their hands, as is evidently their intention, their 
death is fore-doomed—there is no remedy.’ 

Agreeably to arrangement, we met again at the house of Mrs. 
R., when, by request, she read us an essay upon the general 
characteristics of the present day, observing that all people had 
become readers, and not a few writers. Thenreferring back to 
a state of barbarism, ran hastily over the usual progress of man 
from a savage state of native ignorance, through ages of barba- 
rous obscurity, to the gradually opening light of arts and sci- 
ence and experimental knowledge,—showing that man makes no 
proficiency in any of these things, but as empelled by inevitable 
necessity. But arriving, at length, at the perception of the hap- 
piness and utility of close social intercourse, with its kindly in- 
fluence upen the mental faculties, and the more tender affections 
and emotions of the heart ; closing with the hope that we might 
experience the pleasing effects of these influences by a readi- 
ness to meet together—each one being willing to contribute his 
mite, and meekly to receive in return his modicum of various 
donatives. ‘Combinations of persons,’ it has been said, ‘ gain 
at least as much in wisdom as in power by the union; but do 
they not much more ? is not the one in arithmetical, and the 
other in a geometric ratio? Or, may not the advantage be 
more accurately calculated by rules of permutation ; multiply- 
tng each of our attainments by those of all the others? These 
are the natural fruits of social life, while the solitary savage 
remains as nature made him. 

Lawyer M. complimented the reader upon the justness of 
thought, conciseness and perspicuity of expression, and the 
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like, yet could not but suggest that some of the positions might, 
perhaps, be reasonably debated, particularly, as laying too great 
stress upon social intercourse, tending to detract from the mer- 
it of those who, with vast patience of research, attempted the 
evolving of the hidden treasures of science. 

‘ Heaven forbid,’ she replied with fervor, ‘that we should 
rob the truly learned of one iota of the tribute of merit due to 
I never turn over a page of those profound 
researches but I bow in spontaneous gratitude to their infinite- 
ly superior patience, skill, labor of investigation, in extracting 
stubborn roots of error and planting prolific seeds, the gathering 
of the fruits of which falls to our easy, happy lot.’ 

The lawyer would willingly have debated this, also, as ren- 
dering the glory of discoveries too exclusively to early discov- 
erers, in contradistinction with the great and varied discoveries 


their arduous labor. 


made in our own time, &c. 


All which objections, it appeared, 


amounted, in fact, to this, that he, ‘the said attorney,’ had rais- 
ed a vine that actually brought forth grapes ! while the attempts 
of some of his neighbors had failed. So it falls out, that man’s 
complacency in his little self-achievements contracting his 
thoughts to individual points, prevents his profiting by a thou- 
sand opportunities that occur, for enlarging his mind, by seizing 
upon the extended views which pass unheeded before him. Oh 
vanity! Thou art a weak little creature, yet a great murderer. 

But our young physician, unable to endure the complacency 
of his competitor for fame, in his eargerness to come forward, 
cut short the objections, by urging again the primary impor- 
tance of the sciences of nature, and the great discoveries made 
by chemical experiments ; into which ‘ divine science’ he had 
hunself but recently peeped ; but finding all its wonders novel, 
surprising and entertaining, very naturally imagined its develop- 
ments would be equally interesting to others ; and that—as na- 
ture’s grand evolver—much of the admiration would revert to 


himself. 


But he, in turn, was destined to suffer the chagrin of having 
half the fine things, he proposed saying, cut off by the anxious 
interference of the pious divine, lest in our adoration of nature 
we be found guilty of the heinous offence of forgetting the glo- 
rious Author of all, ‘ nor read in nature nature’s God.’ 


By this time it was discovered to be getting late, and expe- 
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dient to dissolve, though many, extremely desirous to exhibit 
their own views, had not been gratified ; and none had brought 
out half what they intended, had time permitted. Yet, previous 
to separation, it was proposed by some of the would-be spout- 
ers, that, for the sake of regularity and despatch, we should 
form ourselves into a regular systematic society, as was custom- 
ary elsewhere, each paying a specified sum for membership, for 
defraying the expense of a hall, lights, fire, and other appurte- 
nances—the members being declared too numerous to find accom- 
modation in a private parlor. ‘The vote being put and carried, 
acommittee of arrangements was appointed, and the village fixed 
as the place of the next meeting. All these arrangements were 
made by gentlemen, for the disposition of invited guests, in a 
lady’s own house, without consulting her or any other lady 
concerning their choice. Females, it seems, not being suffer- 
agers—however subordinate, are not to be considered as quali- 
fied voters, even in the disposition of themselves. ‘Thus we 
again separated ; generally, well disposed to sink our high no- 
tions of exclusiveness in the gratification of a mutual inter- 
change of courtesy and reciprocal good feeling. 


(Concluded in our nezt.) 


FORGIVENESS. 


How beautifully falls 
From human lips that blessed word—forgive ! 
Forgiveness—'tis the attribute of gods— 
The sound which openeth heaven—renews again 
On earth lost Eden’s faded bloom, and flings 
Hope's halcyon halo o’er the waste of life, 
Thrice happy he whose heart hath been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of humility, 
That he can give it utterance: it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul, 
And maketh man an angel. 
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REMAINS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 


From the London Eclectic Review. 


Mrs. Hemans, if not in all respects the most gifted of the 
female writers who form so bright a constellation in the sphere 
of our contemporary literature, surpassed them all in those at- 
tributes of genius which characterize the lyric poet. Without 
possessing the dramatic conception of Joanna Baillie or Mary 
Mitford, the masculine vigor and depth of thought displayed by 
the late Mrs. Fletcher, (better known as Miss Jewsbury,) or 
the fertile imagination of others of our delightful female prose 
writers, she outshone them all in her peculiar orbit ; and though 
she wrote too much, and often too carelessly, to sustain in all 
her compositions the high standard of poetic excellence to 
which she often attained, her best productions, in her own rich 
and peculiar vein, rival those of the mightiest masters of Eng- 
lish song ; while their exquisitely feminine character justify the 
remark, that ‘the poetry of Mrs. Hemans could have been 
written only by a woman.’ There is much truth and discrim- 
ination in the following critical estimate of her productions, 
from the pen of her Biographer. 

‘Without aspiring to the vehemence which some writers 
have mistaken for energy, the poetry of Mrs. Hemans is never 
languid, even in the depths of its taste, tenderness and elegance. 
To the most graceful and harmonious diction, she wedded themes 
of endless variety ; the outpourings of piety, and love, and 
friendship ; the delights of the past and of the future ; records 
of household affection, lays of patriotism, and legends of his- 
tory and romance. She has also given many beautiful and most 
delicious illustrations of Wordsworth’s favorite theory, regard- 
ing the subtile analogy existing between the external and the 
moral world, and which has imbued the aspects of nature 
with something akin to sentiment and perception. Nothing can 
be richer or more glowing than her imagery ; yet her pictures 
are never overlaid with color, and all her delineations are clear 
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ia and distinct. Many of her descriptions are ornate, even to | e 
| gorgeousness ; but her decorations are never idle; they are s 
id brought in either to act as a foil to simple elegance, or to con- U 


ia trast with the anguish of defeated passion and baffled hope. | li 
i” The whole tone of her mind was poetical, and the most trifling 
i occurrence of the moment, a word spoken, a tone heard, a cir- 
i cumstance of daily life, frequently formed the germ of what, in 
iz her active imagination, was woven into a beautiful and perfect 
iq composition. Yet it should be remembered, that, instead of 
o trusting to her natural powers of thought and fancy, she was, | 
‘” through the whole course of her literary career, an ardent and 
unwearied student. Froma course of extensive reading, she 
enlarged her comprehension with much that was soul-stirring 
| and noble; with much that was gentle and refined; and if she 
i has not often ventured, as Wordsworth, Crabbe, and Wilson 
have so powerfully done, to descend to the delineation of what 
‘ is homely in life and manners, it evidently arose from no arro- 
a gance of intellect, but simply from such themes being incom- 
! patible with the system which she formed for herself, and had 


A 


in resolved to follow out in her writings. . . . . 
i” * Over all her pictures of humanity are spread the glory and 
‘@ the grace reflected from purity of morals, dignity of sentiment, ‘ 
i | beauty of imagery, sublimity of religious faith, and ardor of pat- | 
Z riotism ; and, turning from the dark and degrading, whether in | 
iq circumstance or conception, she seeks out those verdant oases | 
i in the desert of human life, on which the wings of her imagina- 

i tion may most pleasantly rest.’ 

M Brought up in a secluded region where the romantic varieties 

i of sea and mountain scenery are beautifully combined, Felicia, 


di 


at a very early age, began to display a susceptibility of those . 

impressions of the sublime and lovely in the features of the ma- 
| terial world, which exerted so marked an influence upon the 
| tone of her mind and feelings. ‘ While yet only in her: sixth 
year, she took to the reading of Shakspeare as her favorite re- 
creation ; and such was the retentiveness of her memory, that 
| she could repeat pages of his most striking scenes, as well as 
| many passages from our best poets, after little more than a sin- 
| gle perusal.’ This early love of poetry naturally gave birth to 
imitative efforts ; and, in the words of her friend, Mrs. Law- 
rence, ‘ she added another example to the rare and splendid one 
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exhibited by Lord Byron, of a precocious mediocrity which 
shot forth subsequently with all the vigor of genius.’ A vol- 
utne of her childish poems, with designs of her own, was pub- 
lished, by subscription, at St. Asaph, in 1806, when she was, 
consequently, in her thirteenth year. 

‘When some critic, ‘‘expert in breaking a butterfly upon a 
wheel,’’ had launched out, in the oracle of the age, against 
these childish effusions, their little Author was put to bed for 
several days, weeping and heart-sick of vexation and disap- 
pointment. This was the first and the last time she tasted the 
bitterness of criticism ; and this castigation (justifiable only by 
Dr. Parr’s penal code, and his often-expressed opinion of its 
salutary results,) was beneficial: it repressed a facility which 
might have been dangerous or fatal.’ 


Mrs. Lawrence’s Recollections, p. 291. 


The discouraging effect could not have been very deep or 
permanent, since, we are told by her Biographer, this little vol- 
ume of her infantine productions, ‘ was, in the course of the 
four succeeding years, followed by two others, which evinced 
powers gradually but steadily expanding, and which were re- 
ceived with increasing favor by the admirers of poetry.’ None 
but those who have seen the volumes of letters she received 
from individuals the most distinguished in the literary world, 
‘can imagine,’ says Mrs. Lawrence, ‘ the praise and homage 
that were offered to her, and this while she was still young.’ 
All this was enough io intoxicate a romantic and beautiful girl 
yet in her teens ; and any judicious friend must have trembled 
for the result. Gay, sanguine, and inexperienced, she appears 
to have given away her heart to a red-coat; and in her nine- 
teenth year, was married ‘to one who could never appreciate 
her,’—Captain Hemans, of the Fourth Regiment. 

‘In the ages and situation in life of the parties, there was no 
disparity ; but every prudential consideration forbade their 
union ; and her mother assented to this unfortunate attachment, 
itis said, only because she dreaded for Felicia the fate of a 
beautiful elder sister, who had died very young of consumption. 
It is known that the estrangement which ensued arose only out 
of one of the least blameable sources of such conventional sep- 
arations ; either from the pressure of worldly cares, or the utter 
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| incapability of habits and feelings. But whatever censure may 
i be attached to it, must not rest upon Mrs. Hemans; for, upon 
| her mother’s death, her offer to rejoin her husband was rejected. 
- After this, and, indeed, from the year 1828, they met no more. 
i On this subject, it is believed, she hardly ever: spoke ; never 
| unless a few words burst from her under the pressure of recent 
D | vexation. .. . . She never complained, but what she suffered 
from this or other ills, might be gathered from her harassed, 
" feverish countenance,—from the paroxysms of beating of the 
, heart in almost audible pulsations, which used to seize her, (as 
‘i one of her children said,) ‘ after she got her letters,’ and which 
i gave melancholy indication of the lurking malady which was so 
i soon to declare itself. She never complained ; but what she : 
A) felt may, perhaps, be traced from her picture of disappointed | 
tenderness, in her own ‘ Properzia Rossi.’ 


~ 


i —‘ Tell me no more, no more, 

)} Of my soul’s lofty gifts! are they not vain 

, | To quench its haunting thirst for happiness ? 
a: Have | not loved, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 

; | Might find a resting place, a home for all 

Its burthen of affections? I depart 

+ | Unknown, tho’ fame goes with me. I must leave 
hi | The earth unknown. Yet it may be that death 
s! | Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As would have made life precious.’ 


Records of Woman. 


In 1819, appeared her ‘ Tales, and Historic Scenes,’ in 
verse ; to which the name of the Author was attached ; a vol- 
| ume which was described, in the notice given of it in our pages, * 
as ‘highly creditable to the taste and fancy, and extensive lite- 
rary information of the accomplished writer,’ whose talents, it 
was remarked, were certainly of no common order, and had 
been successfully cultivated. Other productions now flowed 
from Mrs. Hemans’s pen in rapid succession, besides the vol- 
| ume just mentioned. : 
‘ The translations from Camoens ; The Prize Poem of Wal- 


lace, as also that of Dartmoor; The Sceptic; The Welsh 
. Melodies ; The _ of Valencia, and the Vespers of Paler- 
mo, may all be referred to this epoch of her literary career, 
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* Eclectic Rev. Vol. XIII. p. 81. 
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and are characterized by beauties of a high and peculiar stamp. 
With reference to the two last, it must be owned, that if the 
genius of Mrs. Hemans was not essentially dramatic, yet they 
abound with high and magnificent bursts of poetry.’ 

Memoir, pp. Xv., Xvi. 

The period to which the publications belong, her biographer 
supposes to have been ‘ probably the happiest period of her 
life.’ Cheered and animated by the applause now unequivocal- 
ly bestowed upon her poetical efforts, she continued to occupy 
herself with literary pursuits, in an uninterrupted domestic pri- 
vacy. Her talent for ee a languages was remarkable. She 
wis well versed in German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, and had some knowledge of Latin. Her preference 
for German literature has already been mentioned, as well as 
that she considered her intimacy with the treasures of that lan- 
guage as having imparted an entirely new impulse to the powers 
of her own mind. 

* About this time were composed some of those inimitable lyr- 
ics,—more especially ‘* The Treasures of the Deep,” ‘‘ ‘The 
Hebrew Mother,” ** The Voice of Spring,” and ‘* The Hour 
of Death’’. . ..which will find a response in the human bo- 
som till the end of all time.’—Memoir, p. xviii. 

The death of Mrs. Hemans’s mother, in 1827, and the mar- 
riage of her sister* in the following year, added to the necessi- 
ty of obtaining additional facilities for the education of her boys, 
induced Mrs. Hemans to leave St. Asaph, and to fix her resi- 
dence at Wavertree, near Liverpool. 

‘Whilst at that place, a favorable opportunity occurred for 
her visiting Scotland, with the scenery of which she was de- 
lighted ; and the remembrance of the friends she had made, 
and the courtesy she had experienced there, was never effaced 
from her memory. In her journeyings on this occasion, she 
had the pleasure of forming a personal acquaintance with Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, Wordsworth, the Author of Cyril 
Thornton, and other distinguished literary characters... . 
While in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, her principal sojourn 


*It was, we presume, this sister, Mrs. Hughes, who ‘ set so many of her 
songs to music, with a happiness of effect which so completely echoes 
their feeling, that it seems to be the result of a kindred unison, such as is 
sometimes so pleasing in the voices of sisters.’ 
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was at Milburn Tower, the seat of the venerable Sir Robert 
Liston.’ 

Mrs. Lawrence has given some fragments of letters receiv- 
ed from her gifted friend during this excursion, expressive 
of the gratification she derived from the visit .to Abbotsford, 
Ridal Mount, and Winandermere. They are brief and un- 
studied, and evidently meant only to convey her feelings to a 
friend who would sympathize with them. During her stay at 
Sir Robert Liston’s, near Edinburgh, she formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. and Mrs. Greaves, which induced her to visit 
Dublin, and eventually to settle there. One inducement was, 
we are told, to escape from the continual succession of visiters 
to which she was liable at Wavertree, and to enjoy something 
more like retirement. At Dublin, her Hymns for Childhood, 
and her National Lyrics and Songs for Music, were published. 
Her constitution, never very strong, now began to show the ef- 
fects of the feverish excitement attendant upon a life of unre- 
mitted mental exertion and deep anxiety ; and the hectic chang- 
es which passed over her countenance too clearly indicated to 
her friends the insidious disease which was at work within. In 
Dec. 1834, Mrs. Hemans removed to Reedesdale, about 7 
miles fron. Dublin, the vacant summer residence of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in the hope of deriving benefit from change 
of air, and quiet. She was accompanied by her youngest son, 
who watched over her with the most devoted affection. Here 
she remained three months, but without deriving any benefit ; 
and at length, her malady assuming an alarming character, she 
wrote to Mrs. Whately, expressing a deep sense of their kind- 
ness, but stating that she could not conceal from herself that 
her strength was sinking, and that she had consequently deter- 
mined upon returning to Dublin, to be nearer her physicians. 
The following extract from one of her latest letters will be read 
with deep interest. It is dated Feb. 10, 1833. After refer- 
ring to Sir Robert Peel’s unexpected kindness to her son Hen- 
ry, in appointing him to a situation in the Navy office, which 
she says, ‘ filled my mind with joy and thankfulness, and lifted 
a — of aching anxiety from my heart,’ she continues : 

‘Well, my dear , [ hope my life, if it be spared, may 
now flow back into its native course of quiet thoughtfulness. 
You know in how rugged a channel the poor little stream has 
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been forced, and through what rocks it has wrought its way ; 
and it is now longing for repose in some still valley. It has 
ever been one of my regrets, that the constant necessity of pro- 
viding sums of money to meet the exigency of the boys’ educa- 
tion, has obliged me to waste my mind in what I consider mere 
desultory effusions. 


‘Pouring myself away, 
As a wild bird, amidst the foliage, turns 
That which within her thrills, and beats, and burns, 
Into a fleeting lay.’ 


‘My wish ever was, to concentrate all my mental energy 
in the production of some more noble and complete work, 
something of pure and holy excellence, (if there be not too 
much presumption in the thought,) which might permanently 
take its place as a work of a British poetess. I have always, 
hitherto, written as if in the breathing times of storms and bil- 
lows. Perhaps it may not even yet be too late to accomplish 
what I wish, though I sometimes feel my health so deeply pros- 
trated, that I cannot imagine how I am ever to be raised up 
again. But a greater freedom from those cares of which I have 
been obliged to bear up under the whole responsibility, may do 
much to restore me ; and though my spirits are greatly subdued 
by long sickness, I feel the power of my mind in full maturity. 
. +L have of late * * unkindness, but I shall never despond 
for these things. The very idea of possessing such friends as 

and your dear, noble brother, is a fountain of strength 
and hope. * * * I am very, very weary of writing so long ; yet 
still feel as if I had a thousand things to say to you.... 

* * * 


‘ With regard to my health, I can only tell you that what I 
now feel is a state of sinking Janguor, from which it seems im- 
possible I should ever be raised. I feel greatly exhausted with 
this long letter, * * so farewell! my dear, dear ———. 

Your most affectionate 
Fevicia Hemans.’ 

After this, she rallied a little,—the treacherous nature of the 
disease often inducing the most flattering appearances to the very 
last. On Sunday, April 25th, she dictated to her brother, Ma- 
jor Browne, her last composition,—a Sabbath Sonnet. 
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Although Mrs. Hemans’s poems contain some occasional 
and somewhat indistinct references to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, it must be admitted that they are deficient in that tone 
of Scriptural piety and devotional feeling which would indicate 
the ascendancy of religious affections in her own heart. Her 
literary pursuits seem to have led her too far away from the 
steady consideration of those eternal verities which relate to 
the objects of faith and the interests of the soul. Towards the 
close of life, however, as her mind became more weaned from 
earth, religious subjects acquired a deeper interest. ‘1 could 
wish,’ says her sister, ‘that some idea might be given of the 
gradually deepening tone of her character during the last year 
or two, which, as we now look back upon it, seems to have 
been a solemn, silently working preparation for that most fitting 
close. In all the notices that I have seen, this has been either 
overlooked or coldly or casually alluded to.’ We fear that she 
was too exclusively surrounded with associates who could 
neither appreciate nor were qualified to cherish the ‘ warmer 
glow of awakened religion,’ apparent in some of her later pro- 
ductions. Mrs. Lawrence refers us to some touching lines to 
her Mother’s Bible, as being characterised by ‘a sort of per- 
sonal and domestic character’ in the feelings from which they 
must have originated, which renders them peculiarly interesting 
in this respect. 


TO A FAMILY BIBLE. 


‘ What household thoughts around thee, as their shrine, 
Cling reverently! Of anxious looks beguiled, 
My mother’s eyes upon thy page divine 
ach day were bent; her accents, gravely mild, 
Breathed outthy love; whilst I, a dreamy child, 
Wandered on breeze-like fancies oft awa 
To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild,— 
Some fresh discovered nook for woodland play,— 
Some secret nest. Yet would the solemn word 
At times, with kindling of young wonder heard, 
Fall on my wakened spirit, there to be 
A seed not lost ; for which, in darker years, 
O Book of Heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, 
Heart’s blessings on the holy dead and thee.’ 


Nothing more beautiful than this exquisite sonnet, in our 
judgment, is to be found in her happiest efforts. But with still 
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greater pleasure we transcribe the brief intimation that, in her 
last days, she was conversant with the works of an author, who, 
in the unction and heavenly spirit that pervade his pages, has 
been thought to come nearest to the inspired writers. 

‘ The evening before her death, she listened with occasional 
expressions of interest, and even of admiration, to some pas- 
sages from the works of Archbishop Leighton, which she had 
desired might be read to her. 

‘ She expired at nine o’clock in the evening of Saturday, the 
16th day of May, as if anticipating the Sabbath rest, quite ex- 
hausted, and fading away in the tranquil transition of sleep, and 
itis fervently hoped, without much suffering.’ 

Mrs. Lawrence’s Recollections, pp. 408, 409. 


Her remains were deposited in the vault of St. Anne’s 
Church, Dublin ; and a tablet has been erected to her memory 
in the cathedral of St. Asaph, where those of her mother re- 
pose. 

We know not the date of the following beautiful poem ; but 
it was probably among her latest productions. 


‘THE WISH. 


*‘ Come to me, when my soul 
Hath but a few dim hours to linger here: 
When earthly chains are as a shrivelled scroll, 
Oh! let me feel thy presence! be but near ! 


‘That I may look once more 
Into thine eyes which never changed for me ; 
That | may speak to thee of that bright shore 
Where, with our treasure, we have longed to be. 


‘Thou friend of many days ! 

Of sadness and of joy, of home and hearth! 
Will not thy spirit aid me then to raise 

The trembling pinions of my hope from earth ? 


‘ By every solemn thought 
Which on our hearts hath sunk in days gone by, 
From the deep voices of the mountains caught, 
Or all the adoring silence of the sky :— 


‘ By every solemn theme 

Whereon, in luw-toned reverence, we have spoken ; 
By our communion in each fervent dream, 

That sought from realms beyond the grave a token :— 
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* And by our tears for those 

Whose loss hath touched our world with hues of death; 
And by the hopes that with their death repose, 

As flowers await the south-wind’s vernal breath: 


‘Come to me in that day— 
The one—the severed from all days—O friend ! 

Even then, if human thought may then have sway, 
My soul with thine shall yet rejoice to blend. 


* Nor then, nor there alone ; 
I ask my heart if all indeed must die ; 

All that of holiest feelings it hath known ? 
And my heart’s voice replies—Eternity !’ 


TURKISH GALLANTRY. 


From the Travels of Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 


© T am inclined to think, that all we are told of the imprison- 
ment of the seraglio, is a great mistake. I suspect the Turk- 
ish ladies are under no more restraint than princesses and ladies 
of rank in our country ; and the homage that is paid them seems 
infinitely greater. ‘The seclusion of the harem appears to be 
no more than the natural wish of an adoring husband to guard 
his beloved from even the knowledge of the ills and woes that 
mortal man betide. Whilst he himself dares danger in every 
form, he wishes to protect ‘ his lady-bird—the light of his ha- 
rem,” from all trouble and anxiety. He would fain make her 
life ‘* a fairy tale :” he would not even let ‘‘ the winds of heav- 
en visit her face too roughly ;” and as we carefully enshrine a 
valuable gem, or protect a sacred relic from the profane gaze of 
the multitude, so does he, on the same principle, hide from vul- 
gar ken his best, his choicest treasure—“ his ain kind dearie.” 
The Turks, in their gallantry, consider the person of a woman 
sacred ; and the place of her retreat, her harem, is always res- 
pected. Nay, there have been instances where persons have 
fled ” protection to their enemy’s seraglio, and been thereby 
saved. 
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THE SUPPOSED REFLECTIONS OF A BLIND 
GIRL—AGED TWELVE. 


I would that I were not deprived of sight, then I could 
view the glorious sun and the moon, of which I hear so much 
in those sweet songs that are sung to me. They tell me that 
the moon is white—what is white? I ask. Snow is white, they 
say, and when I take some snow in my hand, it is very cold, 
and it makes my fingers tingle ; and then how very cold the 
moon must be. It is no wonder that we gather round the fire 
at night, and shrink under our bed-clothes. 

The sun, how opposite ! I feel its warmth very sensibly. I 
hear that it is the sun which makes all things flourish. What 
are trees? they say that they are sticks, with other sticks 
growing out of them, covered with green leaves, and with those 
beautiful peaches, apples, and pears, which I love so well. 
What is green? the grass is green, they tell me, and so is the 
foliage of every tree ; and they also say that itis the most beau- 
tiful of all colors; and what does beautiful mean? they say 
that every thing that is not homely is beautiful; and what does 
homely mean? They tell me that the moon, the stars, trees 
and flowers, birds and fruit, are beautiful ; and that a tree strip- 
ped of its branches and green leaves is not beautiful, and that 
my mother is not beautiful ; but from what I know of beauty, 
I should say that she was very beautiful, more beautiful than the 
sun, or moon, the trees or flowers. She is not as cold as the 
moon, nor as warm as the sun, and she is kinder than the trees, 
for they only give me fruits, and she watches over me when I 
am well, and when I am sick, and she sings me sweet songs, 
and tells me sweet stories, and she endeavors to make me im- 
agine the sun and the moon, the trees and the flowers. She 
says that the moon is round, and when I ask her what round is, 
she bids me take an apple and pass my hands over it, and then 
over a book, and she tells me the apple is round and the book 
flat, and that the moon, the sun, and the earth, which we tread 
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upon, are also round, though much larger. When I ask her 
what larger means, she bids me take another apple, and I feel 
that I can but just hold it in both my hands, and then another 
which I can hold in one hand, and she says that the one which 
takes both hands to hold is the largest. Then she says God 
makes the sun give light ; and when I ask her what light is, she 
tells me it is that which enables her to read, and which gives me 
warmth ; and that, when the sun leaves us to go to other coun- 
tries, he reflects but part of his light on the moon, and that is 
the reason why she is not as warm asthe sun. And then I ask 
her if reflects does not mean thinking, and that I should think 
the sun would not give away his precious thoughts to the moon. 
I wish he would give them to me, for oftentimes I lie awake 
and have nothing to think about. What canit mean? what are 
other countries, I inquire, and then she tells me that on this 
large apple or earth, on which we live, there are other coun- 
tries, far away from ours, separated by oceans, in some of 
which it is many times warmer than it is here ; and in some the 
sun gives all its warmth to the moon, and there is no warmth in 
those countries ; many months are like one night, and then a 
number are like our days ; and some people are black, some 
white, and some red ; and whenI ask her what black and red 
mean, she says that the night is dark, and the sun red, and that 
I am white, very white ; and when I ask her why Iam notcold, 
she tells me that the sun gives we warmth and then I wish 
that I were not blind, and could see all the glorious things with 
which this world abounds. 

Then I think of the good God, who made all the beautiful and 
pleasant things ; and think that when I die J shall have light, 
and that the happiness of heaven will not be denied me ; and 
that I shall then see things tnore beautiful and glorious than this 
world can produce ; and then I goto sleep quietly, relying on 
this hope, and trusting to open my eyes to perfect visiou. 
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THE GIPSIES. * 
A SLIGHT SKETCH. 


By a Resident in England. 


The gipsies are a people separated from the rest of mankind 
more by their external appearance, and by their peculiarities of 
habit, than from the effects of any moral difference. Such at 
least is my impression, after having been led by curiosity to 
cultivate some little acquaintance with many of this singular 
race, which I believe is now to be found in no part of the world 
except Europe. [am not like Fielding, prepared to represent 
the gipsies as superior to any other people of similar rank in 
society ; but perhaps they have now lost much of that primitive 
goodness and patriarchal simplicity of manners which that con- 
summate judge cf human nature has attributed to them in the 
interesting sketch of their little community which he has given 
us in Tom Jones. Like the Indians of America, they may de- 
generate in becoming incorporated withthe white population of 
the country, by whom, I believe, they are little understood, 
and probably much calumniated. 

They are accused of an incorrigible habit of devoting to their 
own use the property of others ; but in this propensity I am by 
no means certain that they exceed the majority of the rest of 
mankind, only that in other classes the same tendency devel- 
opes itself under a greater variety of forms. It is true that the 
gipsies steal, but then it is always simple and straight-forward 
theft while people of a higher grade steal by living idly and luxu- 
siously at the expense of industrious and economical tradesmen, 
by speculating with the property of others, and by defrauding 
the orphans who have been confided to their guardianship. It 
is not that the gipsies are thieves par excellence, but as they 
pilfer only the necessaries of life, there is less variety in their 
stealing. 

In former times they were accused of kidnapping children, 
staining their skins to darken their complexions, and bringing 


* From the ‘ Gift’ for 1837. 
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them up as their own offspring. I know not if this charge was 
ever well-founded, but I believe it to be obsolete at present. 
All the gipsies with whom I have conversed laugh at the idea, 
and say, ‘ Why should we steal children, when we have gener- 
ally more of our own than we know what to do with?’ 

A fine young gipsy woman told me that her mother removed 
from the neighborhood of a nobleman of high rank, and who is 
distinguished for his active benevolence, for no other reason 
than the fear that he or his lady would steal Aer, (the relater of 
the circumstance, then a child.) It seems that the Earl and 
Countess had taken so great a fancy to the little gipsy girl, that 
they offered to educate and provide for her handsomely, on 
condition that the parents would give her entirely up to them. 
The father was willing to do so, but no temptation could pre- 
vail on the mother to consent to her child’s becoming a lady. 

She was destined, therefore, to remain a gipsy, and when I 
saw her, had grown up one of the merriest creatures in the 
world. She declared herself ‘as happy as the day was long,’ 
and was certain that she could not have been more so in the 
Earl’s family. She assured me that she was a real gipsy—(of 
which I had expressed a doubt from her having gray eyes)— 
‘born,’ she said, ‘in Egypt ;’ and on my inquiring what part of 
Egypt had the honor of being her birth-place, she replied, 
‘ Paradise, to be sure.’ ; 

The character of their little community is a parody on that 
of the great world. They have their rich and their poor, their 
fashionables and their unfashionables, their respectable people 
and their rogues. They formerly had their kings; but, in con- 
formity to the spirit of the times, they also have had their rev- 
olutions, and are now arepublic. The rich gipsies carry their 
wealth about with them, but are rarely robbed by any of their 
own people. Should such an event occur, the offender is tried 
by their own laws, and sentenced to live as a menial with the 
person he has plundered, and to work for him a certain time 
as an atonement. The last king of the gipsies, though I can- 
not learn that he virtually possessed much regal authority, was 
called Varchal Boswell, possibly a mispronunciation of Virgil 
Boswell, for, like the negroes, they are fond of classical names. 
Cesars and Catos are quite common among them, and the gip- 
sy mothers show a pretty taste in sometimes calling their daugh- 
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ters after flowers. I have met with the names of Lily and Mi- 
nionette, among the women. 

King Varchal’s authority was probably derived from his be- 
ing a gipsy of large fortune, having made his money chiefly by 
horse-dealing and racing. The higher orders of gipsies are 
fond of the turf. 

At his death he left a sum for the purpose of providing every 
man that attended his funeral with a pair of white kid gloves, 
and a gold hat-band. The procession comprised nearly the 
whole community. His tomb cost a hundred and fifty pounds. 

When a common gipsy dies, everything belonging to him is 
burnt ; such as his clothes, working-tools, cart, or whatever 
article of furniture he may have possessed. Should he have 
any domestic animal, a horse, an ass, or a dog, it is taken the 
greatest care of by the survivors, and never sold. 

I have often heard them speak with pride of handsome Char- 
lotte Stanley, a leading beauty among them. I never was so 
fortunate as to see her, but I knew her successor, Charlotte 
Cooper, descended from one of their most ancient families.* 
About ten years ago, I had my fortune told at Norwood by her 
aunt, a dignified, elderly lady, equal, in size at least, to any 
duchess in the kingdom. The young Charlotte was by her 
side ;—a nut-brown little Hebe, but silent and bashful, as she 
had not yet come out. 

When I again met Charlotte Cooper, (two years after,) I 
thought her the finest specimen I had ever seen of a gipsy 
young lady of high rank. Her glossy black hair was arranged 
with surpassing taste, and adorned with a silver filligree comb of 
curious form and workmanship. She had a variety of rings on 
each hand. Her cloak, of the brightest scarlet, hung grace- 
fully folded over one arm,—her bonnet of black velvet, with its 
crimson silk li:ing, and its deep black lace edging, was thrown 
back from her face, as if to give her fine features the full ben- 
efit of the sun and air. If her beauty had any drawback, it 
was, perhaps, in the exuberance of health. Her round and 
very ruddy cheeks wanted something of that delicacy which 
they had acquired three years after, when I met her with a fine 
infant in her arms. She was married, and I fear had not made 


* The Stanleys, the Coopers, and the Smiths, are their chief names of 
patrician rank, 
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so good a match as I understood she was entitled to expect 
from her rank and fortune. Her dress, though very neat, was 
infinitely less recherché than when | had seen her before. She 
certainly did not look happy, and she told me she had suffered 
much from illness. 

In my youth, I had the good or the bad taste to be a some- 
what regular frequenter of Fairlop fair. This annual festival 
resembles all other fairs, inasmuch as it is furnished with the 
usual variety of giants, dwarfs, heroes and heroines of the sock 
and buskin, and other ‘ pleasing monters,’ to use a favorite epi- 
thet of the showmen. The company, as usual at such places, 
is very miscellaneous, comprising substantial citizens with their 
wives and daughters, cockney beaux and belles, horse-jockeys, 
boxers, dog-dealers, and pickpockets ; also, authors, artists, 
and actors, who go there, like myself, to see and study human 
nature in its varieties. But it is the only fair in England that is 
held in an open space in the midst of a wood, (Hainault For- 
est, in the county of Surrey,) and at least a mile from any hab- 
itation. 

The beauties with which the hand of nature has profusely 
decorated this spot are lost on the motley crowd assembled in 
it. Under the shade of a fine tree, the itinerant proprietor of a 
gaming-table has taken his stand, unmindful of the methodist 
preacher at his elbow, who is busily employed in distributing 
tracts setting forth the iniquity of fairs. More in accordance 
with the scene are the targets, set up as marks for archery, and 
recalling the days of Robin Hood and the bowmen of merry 
Sherwood. 

The forest is thronged with vehicles of every description, 
from the open landau and close coach, down to the humble 
donkey-cart, and the wagon ornamented with a profusion of 
flowers and green boughs. The tents and booths, with their 
gaily-colored flags streaming in the breeze and glancing in the 
sun—the blue smoke from innumerable fires rising and curling 
amid the foliage—the horses and asses tethered among the trees 
—the various groups of people, some dining, and some drink- 
ing tea in the shade, while others are dancing on the grass to a 
band of wandering musicians—the scarlet cloaks of the gipsies, 
one of whom is to be seen in attendance on every party, ready 
to unfold to bachelor or maid the destiny of their married life. 
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All this assists to form a scene unsurpassed in picturesque and 
animated beauty by any I have ever witnessed. 

On my last visit to this festival, I chanced to stray into the 
gipsy camp, which is always a little removed from the bustle of 
the fair, and, among their little blanket tents, my attention was 
arrested by a woman on her knees, busily engaged in ie 
some clothes. Near her two children were playing ; and as 
stopped to observe the whole group, I was struck with an ele- 
gance in the action and attitude of the woman, humbly employ- 
ed as she was. She turned her eyes towards me, and I should 
have addressed her as Charlotte Cooper, but that I perceived 
she was marked with the small-pox, and I doubted if it could 
be really her. She remembered me, however, and I found that 
since our last meeting, she had nearly lost her life with that ter- 
rible disorder. I was grieved to see the once beautiful and 
sprightly gipsy-girl so entirely changed, and still more to ob- 
serve on her arms some bruises, of which I forbore to inquire 
the cause. 

I afterwards learned from one of her friends, that the hus- 
band of Charlotte Cooper does not treat her well; that he has 
long since spent all her little fortune ; that he is idle, extrava- 
gant, and addicted to gambling ; and that though a pleasant fel- 
low among his companions, he reserves a large stock of ill-hu- 
mor for the small portion of bis time that he passes with his 
wife, whom, in his fits of intoxication, he is in the practice of 
beating. Notwithstanding his ill usage, she has always been to 
him a kind and faithful helpmate, an excellent mother to their 
children, and, like a true woman, she excuses and _palliates all 
his faults. 

Alas ! that the history of the gipsy-belle should have so many 
prototypes even among the refined and educated portion of so- 
ciety, and with little variation in the incidents, except that 
when a bad busband is too much of a gentleman to beat his 
wife, he prefers breaking her heart. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Girt—for 1837. Tue Viotet—for 1837. 
Here are two Annuals—both edited by that accomplished lady, Miss 
Leslie—and published in fine style, by Carey and Hart: the ‘ Gift’ 
must be the first in order. It has a beautiful presentation plate—‘ The 
Sisters ’—the design a little formal, but the engraving good—a pretty title- 
page, and a long story— By an officer in the U.S. Navy ’-—-which you 
will not think long while reading ; these navai stories are now all the rage- 
then comes ‘ Dorothea’—poem and picture. The former very sweet, and 
tae latter very fascinating ; and then another long story, an Indian tale, 
and told in the impressive, warm style which characterizes the writings of 
W.G. Simms. Here is a paragrah. 

‘ Night, in the meanwhile, came on ; and the long how! of the wolf, as 
he looked down from the orag. and waited for the thich darkness in which 
to descend the valley, came freezingly to the ear of Nagoochie. “ Surely,” 
said he to himself, “ the girl of Occony will come back. She has too sweet 
a voice not to keep her word. She will certainly come back.” While he 
doubted, he believed. Indeed, though still a very young maiden, the eyes 
of Jocasseé had in them a great deal that was good for little besides to per- 
suade, and force conviction ; and the belief in them was pretty extensive 
in the circle of her rustic acquaintance. All people love to believe in fine 
eyes, and nothing more natural than for lovers to swear by them. Nagoo- 
chie did not swear by those of Jocasseé, but he did most religiously believe 
in them; and though the night gathered fast, and the long how! of the 
wolf came close from his crag, down into the valley, the young hunter of 
the green bird did not despair of the return of the maiden.’ 

But we cannot go through the volume thus: buy the book and examine 
for yourself. There is one engraving, ‘The Fisherman’s Landing,’ which 
will charm all who love the art. And the poems of Mrs. Sigourney and 
Miss Gould are among the gems. There isa very clever sketch— The 
Count and the Cousin, —by Mrs. Embury, which we would give, only it is 
rather too long for our purpose. Miss Leslie has a good story, in which 
she hits off, in her usual happy manner, the little follies and mal apropos 
of social life. And the articles, generally, are in good taste, and evince 
the care, judgment and taste of the Editor. Here is one specimen. 


Tue Motrner’s Dream—By Miss H. F. Gould. 


‘ Methought, once more to my wishful eye, 
My beautiful boy had come ; 

My sorrow was gone, my cheek was dry, 
And gladness was round my home. 
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I saw the form of my dear lost child! 
All kindled with life he came; 

And he spake in his own sweet voice, and smiled, 
Assoon as I call’d his name. 


The raiment he wore look’d heavenly white, 
As the feathery snow comes down, 

And warm as it shone in the soften’d light 
That fell from his dazzling crown. 


His brow was bright with a joy serene— 
His cheek with the deathless bloom, 

That only the eye of my soul hath seen 
When looking beyond the tomb. 


The odor of flowers, from that fair land 
Where we deem that our blest ones are, 

Seemed borne in his skirts, and his small right hand, 
Was holding a radiant star. 


His feet unshod, as from out the shroud, 
Were pure as the opening bell 

Of the lily, and set on a folding cloud 
Of glory that round him fell. 


I ask’d him how he was cloth’d anew,— 
Who circled his head with light ; 

And whence he returned to meet my view 
So calm and heavenly bright. 


I ask’d him where he had been so long 
Away from his mother’s care ; 

Again to sing me his infant song, 
And to kneel by my side in prayer. 


He said, “ Sweet mother, the song I sing 
Is not for an earthly ear ! 

I touch the harp with a golden string 
For the hosts of heaven to hear. 


“It was but a gently-fleeting breath 
That severed thy child and thee: 

The fearful shadow, in time call’d Death, 
Hath ministered life to me. 


‘« My voice in an angel choir I lift, 
And high are the notes we raise : 

I hold the sign of a priceless gift, 
And the Giver who hath our praise. 


‘¢« The bright and the morning star, is He, 
Who bringeth eternal day ; 
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And, mother, he giveth himself to thee, 
To lighten thy earthly way. 


“‘ The race is short to a peaceful ; 
And he is never 

Who saith of the wise, untiring soul 
‘I will give him the morning star !’ 


‘Thy measure of care for me was fill’d, 
And pure to its crystal top; 

For Faith from her silver urn distill’d 
And numbered every drop. 


“* While thou wast teaching my lips to move, 
And my heart to rise in prayer, 

I learned the way to a world above— 
And the home of thy child is there. 


“The secret prayer thou hast made for me, 
That only thy God hath known, 
Arose, as an incense, holy and free, 


And gathered around his throne. 


‘*] fill’d my robe with the perfumes sweet, 
To shed them on this world’s air, 

As I held my brow, by my Savior’s seat, 
For the glorious crown I wear. 


a z this remember thine offering made, 
hen holding thine infant son, 
At the sacred font, as the hand was laid 
In the name of the Holy One. 


“ For now, in that bissfu!l world of ours, 
The waters of life I drink; 

Behold my feet as they’ve pressed the flowers 
That grow by the fountain’s brink ! 


“No thorn is hidden to wound me there ; 
There's nothing like chill or blight, 
Or sighing, to blend with the balmy air; 

No sorrow—no pain—no night! "’ 


“ No parting ? ’’—I asked, in a burst of joy, 
And the lovely illusion broke ; 

My rapture had banished my beauteous boy, — 
To a shadowy void I spoke ! 


But O! that star of the morn still beams, 
With light to direct my feet, 

Where, when I have done with my earthly dreams, 
The mother and child may meet! 
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The Violet is a juvenile Annual, very pretty and perfect of the kind. 
We hope all our young friends will have the opportunity of looking over 
its engravings and reading the stories, and poems, written purposely for 
their amusement and instruction. Here is one—. 


CHILDHOOD’s Joys. 
By H. E. H. 


* They say that childhood’s sunny hours 
Flow all in joy away ; 

No thorn to mark its budding flowers— 
Nocloud to dim its day ; 

And merry thoughts, unchilled and bright, 
Speak ever from its eye of light. 


I feel it not; for I have seen 
Those blossoms crushed and torn; 
And earth-born mists have dulled the sheen 
Of life’s green, gladsome morn! 
And eyes that woke, undimmed by fears, 
Have closed, like evening buds, in tears. 


A tone—a look—there needs no more 
The eye’s fresh fount to start ; 
A sigh, a breath, will ripple o’er 
The yet unfrozen heart; 
The monarch weeps his empire-toy, 
No sadlier than the bright-eyed boy. 


Yet, sweet the memory of our May,— 
We think not of the ill, 

When rose and thorn have passed away, 
The perfume lingers still : 

And when the clouds have shed their rain 

How bright the fleecy folds remain !,’ 


Lecture on Pvuetric Instruction 1n Prussta. Read before the 
American Institute’ By George S. Hillard, Esq. of Boston. Philadelphia : 
Key and Biddle. pp. 180. 

This sensible little work was prepared by Miss Eliza Robbins, of Phila- 
delphia, at the request of the American Institute ; the facts and principles 
being chiefly gathered from that excellent work, Mrs. Austin’s translation 
of Cousin’s Report. It was the purpose of Miss Robbins to examine how 
far the Prussian System was applicable to the United States. We cordial- 
ly commend the book to the examination of all who feel an interest in the 
great work of National Education. From the following sketch, the noble 
plan of Prussia may be understood, but the details require minute and 


careful study. 
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‘The territory of the kingdom of Prussia is divided into ten provinces, 
the provinces into departments, the departments into circles, and the circles 
into parishes. The whole of the public establishments of education, 
throughout thee subdivisions of territory, comprehend elementary or pri- 
mary schools; burgher or middle schools; gymnasia-or high schools; and 
Universities. All these institutions are under the regulation of the laws, 
and under the protection and ministration of an appointed magistracy. The 
present system came into operation in 1819; it has, therefore, been subject- 
ed to fifteen years of experiment, and has been constantly growing in pop- 
ular favor, and in the estimation of the most public-spirited and itecieh- 
ical minds over all Europe. The whole system is under the cognisance and 
control of the minister of Public Instruction, who is assisted in his function 
by a council, which, to use the words of Cousin, serves te prevent the prob- 
able errors of ‘‘a single and variable head; to make new rules or modifi 
old ones; to aid the judgment of the minister as to what establishments it 
may be desirable to found, or what to suppress; above all, to guide him in 
the appreciation and the choice of men, and to serve as a rampart to ward 
off solicitation and intrigue.” The council are sometimes severally em- 
ployed to visit the institutions under the cognizance of the minister. These 
visits are unexpected, always determined by a real necessity, and entrusted 
to men especially fitted for the occasion. In the general course of affairs 
the correspondence and intervention of inferior authorities, immediately 
connected with the ministry, is sufficient to carry on the system in its ram- 
ifications most remote from the centre of oe: 

Every department, circle, and parish, has its school board, which regu- 
lates its respective affairs, and every school its proper inspectors or com- 
mittee, consisting of laity and clergy, who have particular and frequently 
recurring duties in regard to the schools. The minister, though thorough- 
rd informed of results, does not interfere minutely with details. His in- 

ormation of the operation of the whole system is nearly perfect, being 
gathered from full and accurate reports of the dependent functionaries. 

Two features in this system are very striking—one, isthe respect felt by 
the nation for the dignity and uses of education ; and the other, the posi- 
tive fitness required by the laws, for the exercise of the respective duties 
of those employed in the administration of it. ‘‘The high rank assigned 
to the head of public instruction, marks the respect in which every thing 
relating to that important subject is held by the government; hence sci- 
ence assumes her proper place in the state. Civilization, the intellectual 
and moral interests of society, have their appointed ministry. This minis- 
try embraces every thing a to science, and consequently all schools, 
libraries, and kindred institutions.’ ”’ 


Tue YounG Mortuer. By Dr. William A. Alcott. 

We have intended to notice this valuable work, but have never had room 
to say all we deemed it deserved. It is no matter, however. Here is the 
second edition, already—and the third will doubtless soon be needed. A 
book, designed to instruct and improve, which has such a rapid sale, needs 
no other commendation. 
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